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Provident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1339. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. KT. 
President : 
Ool. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


ECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
R. — under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting ae and i P a Assistance to principals and 
assistants neaged as vendors of New: 

MEMBERS IP. — Bree? Man _or ‘Woman throughout the United 

ether Wh Retailer, Employer, or 

Busloyed, iy gntited to become a Member. of this i and 
exjoy its benefits, u yo Three 

— for life, peovided: that 4 on. ‘che is e CS sy in the ‘sale of 

and such Members who thus co! ute secure priority 

of goideration in the event of their needin: aid from the Institution. 

auntie S8.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 

TO reall the Women 201. per annum eac' 

a cs FRoyal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the ores 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her 
Majesty mean Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows roe 
Newsvendo: 

- is 1 pond rovides Pensions for One Man, 251., 
Woman, 20h Francis Ms jally subscribed in memory of the jate John 
Francis, = ‘ied - on “April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher. of ti theneum. He took an active and leading vest 
throughout ‘ae v-- riod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then cxmting Wye peory Lcd i and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter o s Institution. 

e “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
= ks } The of tha rimary 


Horace Broo t firm have pi 
ht of election to its benefits. 
z ion Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
ry etal Pension, Fax eee of of Mr. Frerbert Lioyd, 





VW 





and One 





i ateee = the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
ents each Candidate shall have m (1) a Member of the Institu- 
Sons for not less than a years preceding application ; (2) not less 


= me -five yeas of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


ti Gee? rary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Tastitution, but to Newsvendors or — servants 
ye the Institu- 





01 
= iry is made in such cases by Visiting (edhe a and 
tet is awarded in ccordance with the merits and requirements of 





each case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
HE BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
sas Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their a, on 
_ r woman of twenty-five can invest the sum o' = 
Guineas ar ta ea custzale —d by, instalments), and obtain the right to 
i ir the fe van 
vaipats in he reodier =n from want = a of adversity as long as need 


SECOND, Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIR Say Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeon: 
FOURTH. A e ) a the Country (Abbots “rota y Hertford: 
shire) for a Siem with Garden produce, edical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
FTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. Ait these are available not = Members only, but also for 
eir wives or widows and young childre 
SEVENTH. The payment of the Subscriptions confers an absolute 
tight to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
SBSURROWES, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Gidurational. 
UEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


THE PURSER STUDENTSHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 
The ACADEMIC Codnct, will proceed, in OCTOBER, to the 
election of a PURS STUDENT tor 1910-11. Ser oy must be 
ey om SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY before 


BER 7 
The holder ‘of the Siniettty will | be ged Hy devote himself or 
herself to study and to deliver a course 
of Twelve Lectures, inn over at least “Three Weeks, in the 
—” during the Session 1910-11, on an advanced Mathematical 


The t annual value of the Studentship is about 1087. 











OF BRISTOL. 


Prospectuses and full pectiuaties of any of the following will be 
forwarded on Ce ion 
FACULTY 0 F AR ATS, 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
Includin J Depersment Fg Agricultural Science. 


UNIVERSITY 








FACULTY 
Medicine ane Surgery. Dental Surgery. Public Health. 
FACULTY 0 ERI 
SE NDARY. TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
DAY ae G@ COLLEGES (Men and Women). 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
The sueaton =) La bey OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND 
MEDICINE will MONDAY, October 3; in the 


FACULTY: OF ENGINEERING on TUESDAY, September i3. 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 





[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





Courses are held and Degrees are awarded in the following 
Faculties : ARTS, PURE SC eo MEDICINE, AN * commend 
SCIENCE (including Engi neering, Metallurgy, and Mini 

ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


The SESSION 1910-1911 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5, 1910. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


mtrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTOSES. giving full intecragten, may 
rom 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 





ree 
. M. GIBE BONS, Registrar. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


sateen OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND LAW), 
CIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 


The ame. SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3. The following 
FROGPROTUBES may be had free on application to THE REGIS- 


TR. 

1. Arts and Scien Mining Engineering, Fuel, and 
2. School of Medicine. me and Gas Engineering. 
3. Dental Surgery. 9. Textile Industries. 

4. Law. 10. Tinctorial Chemistry and 
5. Commerce. Dyeing. 

6. Agriculture. Leather “industries. 

7. Engineering, Civil, Mechani- ia Evening Classe 


cal, and Electrical. 13. Extension Lectures. 
14. Scholarships. 


_ILyddon Hall has been licensed for the Residence of Students. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDERICK BROWN. 
Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 
Assistant—W. RUSSELL. 

Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. STEER. 
Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEES. 


Lecturer on Anatomy—G. D. THANE, LL.D. F.R.C.8. 
(Professor of Anatomy). 


Lecturer on the History of Art—ROGER E. FRY, B.A. 
Lecturer on Perspective—G. THOMSON. 


(Lectures on special branches of Art are also given by the Professors of 
Architecture, Archzology, and Egyptology.) 

The FIRST ganu of the SESSION 1910-11 will begin on 
MONDAY, October 

Intending rs el should apply at once, as the number of 
vacancies is small. 

Residence for Men Students is provided at University College Hall, 
Ealing (Warden, Kenneth ir .A.), and for Women Students at 


College Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. (Principal, Miss 
LINDSELL, M.A.) 


The Prospectus, containing full particulars of Courses of Study and 
¢ — is now ready, and Wik be it on a iiication to the under- 


a ~ ‘ON, M.A., Secretary. 
niversity College, London art inser 


RE LONDON HOSPITAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 
lsr M.B. (PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC) EXAMINATION. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the 1st M.B. LONDON EXAMINATION 


B 
ASSES are also held for the 2np M.B. fOupon), the 
PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.8., > and ee ee 


SCOTT, Ward 
Mile End, E. London Hospital Medical College. 
W ! f.2£ & © HD OR F, 
BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE. 
(Removed from Berlin 1867.) 
Principals — The Misses SIMON, 
Miss A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond.), 
Miss ETHELWYN M. AMERY, B.A. (Lond.). 


The Annual Review and Prospectus may be obtained applyin 
to THE PRINCIPALS. _ y by applying 


CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 16. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt.(London). 
The comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the 
principle of . paces mind in £ epee Paes. No cramming, but 
Ex ed. French and German a 
speciality. lanes grounds. High oan vetithy position. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
efter full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
cially built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
istress, Miss COMFORT. 


























DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians Gestring accurate information silative to 
the CHOICE of SC for BOYS o LS o1 


U1 ‘ORS in “Bugiand or Abr 5 gy 
are invited to call upon or send italy dotatied particulars to 
MESSRS. Ang 2 G&C 
who for more than thir! a yenes have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Estab ishments. 

Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, yaa sel of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Backville Street, London, W 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. E. W. HUNTING- 
RD, M.A., I. Mod’s and “Greats,” late VI. Form ae, 
} School, has a Vacancy for one pupil after Christmas 
18. Highest referenees required.—TILSTUCK VICARKAGE, Whit. 
church, Salop. 














Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


The University will shortly appoint to the following 
offices :— 


The HENRY OVERTON WILLS CHAIR of 
GREEK : : : : : 





6001. a year. 
The HENRY OVERTON WILLS CHAIR of 

PHYSICS . - - - - 6001. a year. 
The WINTERSTOKE CHAIR of ENGLISH 6500l. a year. 
A LECTURESHIP in ZOOLOGY, being the 

Headship of the Department 2501. a year. 


Particulars as to the above may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 

Applications and testimonials should be received by the 
Registrar by SEPTEMBER 10 at latest. 


JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


AGE E CO BL 8 CG &, 
LONDONDERRY. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
The FAC pico J and TRUSTEES of MAGEE COLLEGE are 
prepared § to appoint at an early datea PROFESUOR of ENGLISH and 
RY. Candidates, who must be Honour Graduates of some 
Univ ersity in the United Kingdom, should send in ge rere 
or before SEPTEMBER 10, 1910, to THE SECRETA OF FA CULTY, 
Magee College, Londonderry, from whom oie ey as to ‘the terms 
and conditions of appointment may be obtained. 
August 11, 1910. 


Qounty BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.8c. 
Applic ations are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
ECONUMICS. Salary 150]. per annum. oan further particulars 
apply to THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


KEN? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ERITH HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
ERITH COUNTY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, to begin duties on SEPTEMBER 13, an experienced 
ASSISTANT MASTER, to teach Physics, Mathematics, and Drill. 
Must be a Graduate in Science of some British University. Prefer- 
ence will be given to one who has had TS with a Cadet 
Corps or in similar work. Initial salary 1301.-150l., according to 
qualifications and experience, with increments in pn on with 
the Committee’s scale.—Forms of application and scale of salaries 
may be obtained from Mr. A. T. FLUX, Education Offices, Picardy, 
Belvedere, Kent. Apolications must be forwarded, not later than 
AUGUST 27, to Mr. A. BELL, Balfron Station, Stirlingshire. 
Canvassing will be at a disqualification, 

By Urder of the Committee, 

















FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, Kent Education Committee. 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., August 9, 1910. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 

OMING EXAM BATION. ASSISTANT EXAMINERS in 

the PATENT OFFICE aes 25), SEPTEMBER 1. The date specified 

is the latest at which applications can be received. They must be 

made on forms to be obtained, with gestioulors, from THE SECRE- 
TARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training — Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delete Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


eeegetios (choice of Schools and Tutors 
tis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of Successful Army, Civil Service, wd Un piveriy Tutors, sent (free 
of of charge) on SMITE of requirem: G FITHS, SMITH. 
School ‘Agents  establiched 1833), 34, Bedford 

Bireet Strand? W.Cc 








TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
should read a book by one who cured himself — rust 
rs, STAMMERING, ITS Le ee AND MINIS- 
CENCES OF A STAMMERER, post tree. BI BEASLEY, Dene 0, 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
HIVEBRBSITY COLLEGE 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT is REQUIRED in the LIBRARY. Salary 
beginning at 52l.a year. me knowledge of French and German 
desirable. Applications, in own handwriting, stating age, and 
accompanied a not more than three testimonials, should be sent 








before SEPTEMBER 1 to THE LIBRARIAN, University College, 
London, W.C. 
UNDEE TECHNICAL pe OLLEGE AND 


SCHOOL OF A 
TWO TEACHERS are REQUIRED oy the SCHOOL OF ART, 
one for gy oma and Doping rom Life ; another for Modelling and 
Art Crafts t. Applicants should hold Art Diploma or 
similar eR —hiedions to SECRETARY, Technical 
College, Dundee, before August 31. 
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E4st HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
EVE CLASSES 


The COMMITTEE Po ceetieeatintne e post of 

(1) “ASSISTANT TEACHE of ART, whose services will be required 

on Monday, Thu eredey. om I Friday evenings Gertag & the WINTER 
SbASION, the salary be 


8. 6d. ves evening of 2 
EACHER of PRA Hoa L MATHE ATTICS 
it . required — —— 





— services 
reday abil during the WINTER SESSION, 
the salary being r evening of 2 hours.—Applications on the 

inted form, A ota ned —_ hy e undersigned, should be sent in 
on or before MONDAY, Septembe: 
W. H. BARKER, B.8c. 








Situations Wanted. 


AMBRIDGE MAN, age 27, wishes POST with 
Gone ae or similar "employment. Knowledge of French, 
Spanish Literature. Speaks an ites Spanish. 


Travelled. ome experience of business.—S. T., care of Street's, 
30, Cornhill, B.C. 


ADVERTISER recommends for any position of 
trust (Manageress, Matron, Secretary, or Pam omen mm ~ 
WIDOW LADY, capable, energetic, trustworthy 

in a Government Department, tall, ac ave, 

prime of life.—Box 1698, Athenzeum Press, 13, 3 Bream’ 8 B Buildings, K.0. 


NIVERSITY. MAN requires t as 

ry or ORGANISER for institutional work. Experi- 
gust public speaker. Good testimonials. Yo 1721, Athensum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in production 

department of Publishing House by well- atest young man 

(23) ; knowledge of practical printing. Premium if .—- Box 
719, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream's Bu! dings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


HARTERED SECRETARY (Barrister and 
Author) desires PART TIME APPOINTMENT as SECRETARY 
Private, Society, o' 
x 1720, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Bui 


ADY (Dr. Phil. in French and German) seeks a 
as TEACHER or SECRETARY.—Box 1722, 13, Bream's 
Build: = Chancery Lane, E.C. 





= ‘i. a 











r Organization). Could provide office if required.— 
fatnes, Chancery Lane, K.C. 











Miscellaneous. 


O LITERARY ASPIRANTS. — Qualified 
Author revises for the Press the MSS. of beginners. a 
if if required. .— ADVERTISER, 44, Kenwyn Road, Clapham, 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

mials. — A. aos g™= Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


HE SLING AND THE STONE.—WANTED 
TO PURCHAS Vols. IV., VIIL, and IX. Please reply to 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


ANTED.—ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S 
OLOURED PRINTS, &c. if collection or singly.— 
ARUNDEL. 34, Cecil Road, Muswell Hill, N 

















Cype-Wiriters, Ker. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken b highly e educated 
Women (estes ‘Tetpes 5 Le —— igher Local; Modern 
Tanquagen). Researc Translation, Shorthand. — THE 
IDGE TYPE- WRITING’ AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
RDELPHT. W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone : 2308 City. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. at 6d. per 
1,000 words. Good work ; revision if necessary ; accurate punctua- 
gees and oF orgpesraphy. First-class references.—KINSHOTT, 23, Castle 


nT YPE-V -WRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words. Plays, Duplicating, Carbon 
Copies. NORA DICKINSON, 1, Sackville Gardens, ford, Essex. 


UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, to 

communicate. Every description of Literary Work required. 

No fees whatever.— Write for particulars, in first ——~ to 956, Sell’s 
Offices, London, £.C. Special attention to New Write: 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, =. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Co to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, MAilecdale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 

Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 

Bisher Local. aw: 1272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Koad, 
Kew Gardens .V 


























Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE, No. 53.—Drawings by Turner, 








mer, kc.—Engravin after Turner, Hogarth, Girtin, 
WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. 
Export Orders Solicited. 
ELL 


Prout, Pal 
Constable— Etchings by Palmerand Wnistier—J i 
—lllustrated Hecke — ‘orks by John Ruskin. Post free, pour Prints 
M A G&Gs BRO SS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
PRINTS, AND 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘* Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664.” 
BE AM _D 
Stine, Haxp BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
aring Cross ndon, W.C. 
‘of Old “na Rare ks in English Literate 


THE ATHENAUM 


NEW BOOK CATALOGUE. 
ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
(and 14, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON), 
Have just issued a 
NEW CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ 


Lrp., 


REMAINDERS, 
Being No. 372, AUGUST, 1910. Post free on application. 
many t bargains. All the Books on view bothin 
London and Croydon. 











Authors’ Agents. 


AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capa Agr for 
Publishing Arranged. SS. placed men, pontine Siermeand Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 











Printers. 


THENAZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
Francs Printer of the Atheneum, and Queries, &c., is 

aod PE to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ait finds of BOUK, NEWS. 
PE RIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Magazines, Ke. 


(HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 

Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 20, contains 
THE DISASTER AT BRUSSELS (with Views of the Ruins). 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
BELGRAVE CHAPEL. 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION.—VIII. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION IN YORKSHIRE. 

(Illustrated.) 
THE ARCHMHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT OXFORD. 
THE DOVE MARINE LABORATORY, CULLERCOATS. 
MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW :— 
THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.—II. 
THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
MECCA MOSQUE, BIJAPUR. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

FOUNTAINS ABBEY AND HALL. 
THE FIVE SISTERS WINDOW, YORK MINSTER. 
THE CHAPTER HOUSE, YORK MINSTER. 
TOWER, ETC., KIRKLINGTON CHURCH. 
GATEWAY, ST. WILLIAMS COLLEGE, YORK. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 


Newsagents. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

THE VOLUME 

JANUARY to JUNE, 1910, 
WITH THE 
INDE X, 
Price 10s. 6d., 

WILL BE READY WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3. 


*,” The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; by post, 64d. 
Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 











AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 
NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


FLAG, 


Tue 


Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
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“The Atheneum and Notes and Queries— 
what pleasant thoughts do not these names 
conjure up in the mind of every literary 
man! The venerable mother first saw the 
light more than fourscore years ago, and her 
daughter, ‘N. & Q.’ as it is fondly called, is 
herself a staid matron of sixty or thereabouts; 
and the publisher who guards the interest of 
them both has now appeared for the second 
time as the author of a delightful volume of 
reminiscences arranged under the modest 
title of NOTES BY THE WAY, and published at 
10s. 6d. by Mr. Fisher Unwin, Adelphi Terrace, 
London. [In his previous work Mr. Francis 
told the inspiring story of the leading critical 
and literary organ ; and in the book before 
us, the profits of which will be devoted to. 
The Readers’ Pension Fund......Mr. Francis. 
tells in his pleasant and easy style the story 
of ‘N. & Q.’......Notes and Queries is unique 
among English papers. From the first issue 
in 1849 it was a success ; it has had imitators, 
but never a rival...... So successful has the 
paper been, so successfully conducted, and 
so admirably supported by the best men of 
the day in every department, that as an olla 
podrida it is now simply invaluable, and 
nobody writing on any subject under the 
sun does well to start without having first 
thoroughly searched the indices and files of 
Notes and Queries. On this point the writer 
can speak with some experience, for the 
preparation for ‘ Bye-gones’ of a digest of 
the Welsh references has revealed a vast 
mass of interesting and important matter 
relating to the Principality ; and it will be 
his privilege, if spared to see the end of a 
pleasant task, to have run the eye through 
every column of one of the most delightful 
and informing journals in the English-speak- 
ing world. 


“The best proof, perhaps, of the success of 
‘N. & Q.’ is that it has preserved throughout 
its long existence a remarkable homogeneity. 
The latest issue is quite like the first of the 
Series, and it may be that when the New 
Zealander looks down on the ruins of St. 
Paul's he may still be able to purchase his 
copy of ‘N. & Q.’ unchangeable and un- 
changed.”—A. M. in the Western Mail. 


“The volumes of Notes and Queries are an 
island of knowledge, piled up by ten thou- 
sand laborious coral insects of learning, 
adding each his grain to the growing heap, 
though some devotees have added meta- 
phorical tons. Almost every writer upon 
time and men past in England must consult 
Notes and Queries. In John Collins Francis’s 
‘Notes by the Way ’...... one is keenly im- 
pressed by the happy comradeship that 
existed among ‘N. & Q.’ collaborators... 

The book isin many ways a manifestation of 
English character, which essentially is the 
best character in the world. There are 
heads more acute, there are heart’s more 
impulsive than the Englishman’s ; ; yet the 
right English heart is so warm, the right 
English head is so sound, that the com- 
bination is generally incomparable, and 
this is an Australian’s opinion, not an 
Englishman’s.”—Mr. A. G. StepHEns in the- 








inclu Pot F.—1 <> the Drama—Shakespeariana—Fi hs 
Famous Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOG 
free on application. 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Sydney Evening Post. 
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THE INDIAN OF TO-DAY. 


Wen Mr. McLaughlin went, in 1881, 
to take up his duties as Indian Agent at 
Standing Rock, North Dakota, he found 
Sitting Bull and a hundred of his followers 
embarked on a departing steamer, on their 
way to military imprisonment at Fort 
Randall. With the said Sitting Bull, 
afterwards released and consigned to the 
Standing Rock reservation, he had interest- 
ing and exciting relations ; but there was 
something symbolic about the circum- 
stance of their first meeting. For it may 
be said that when Mr. McLaughlin began 
official career just ten years earlier 
he found the Indians collectively at a point 
of departure, a transitional point in their 
history; and, as in the case of Sitting 
Bull, he has had much to do with 
their subsequent management and control. 
His recollections date from the begin- 
ting of that pacific and educational 
Policy which has already changed the 
blanket Indian” of forty or fifty years 
ago into the “Indian wearing citizen 
dress ” of to-day. 

The final and most important chapter 
of the book shows Mr. Mclaughlin to be 
far from satisfied with the result, in its 
Present phase. Here he makes an 
earnest protest against what he regards 
as the degradation of a splendid race of 
men into an indolent horde of decivilized 





My\Friend the Indian. By James McLaugh- 
(Constable & Co.) 





loafers, propertied, yet wretchedly poor. 
This untoward result is not due, however, 
to the system as a whole, but arises from a 
special enactment, which illustrates strik- 
ingly how the best intentions may work 
for evil and the most intelligent-seeming 
scheme frustrate its own ends. 


To speed the Indians along the path 
of progress, it was decided in 1887 to give 
them possession of their reservation lands 
in severalty, withholding only the power 
to mortgage or sell. After the allotment 
of 160 acres to each head of a family 
(not to ‘‘each individual,’ as Mr. 
McLaughlin puts it ; and he ought to have 
mentioned the 80 acres for each single 
adult, and 40 for each dependent child), 
the remainder was bought by Government 
for resale to settlers. The purchase money, 
amounting now to over thirty-six million 
dollars, is held in trust by the Treasury, 
which pays five per cent. interest upon it. 
Part of this goes to support educational 
institutions, and the rest is distributed 
among the representatives of the former 
communal estate, some estates yielding 
much bigger dividends than others. 


The arrangement seems admirable, and 
nothing could be more honest. But its 
effect upon the Indian has been ruinous. 
Under its influence, as Mr. McLaughlin 
shows, communities which were advancing 
bravely towards economic efficiency and a 
general uplifting of life eighteen years ago, 
have steadily lapsed towards chronic shift- 
lessness and squalor. Their savage virtues 
have been lopped; and civilized virtues 
for them have rotted in the seed. Com- 
parisons are available which bring out the 
cause. Some communities receive no 
dividends, having had no lands to sell 
or none that a white man would buy. But 
though these (the Diggers of California, 
for instance, or the Navajos of Arizona) 
were accounted inferior breeds of Indian 
thirty years jago, they are to-day on a 
higher plane than certain branches of the 
noble Sioux among whom Mr. McLaugh- 
lin’s official lot was cast. It is a cause of 
deep grief to him as he remembers what 
men his friends were. “‘ It is outrageous,” 
he exclaims, “to contemplate the pauper- 
ization of a people that gave birth 
to such men as John Grass and Gall!” 
So he advocates with all his heart an 
heroic remedy. “Give the red man his 
portion,” he says. Pay over to him the 
entire principal of the trust funds as 
quickly as possible, that he may use it or 
lose it. Give him also, as soon as may be, 
the fee-simple of his allotment. He may 
lose that also; but at the worst he will 
come out a better man than the present 
system tends to make him :— 


**T am sufficiently acquainted with Indian 
nature to venture the prophecy that a large 
majority of those under fifty years of age 
will develope the <> to hustle for them- 
selves exactly in the proportion that their 
needs press them. Take away his annuity 
by letting him handle the principal, and the 
Indian will be given a start on the road to 
complete civilization and independence, 
that will land him at the desired goal in 
nine cases out of ten.” 





Such a declaration, after thirty-eight 
years’ acquaintance, is a handsome tribute 
to the qualities of the author’s “ friend.” 
The whole book confirms it, however. The 
Indian is here seen to be simple-minded 
and direct—not less so for having often 
an exceptionally clear and penetrating 
intelligence—extremely reasonable when 
understood, and with a strong sense of 
right, if not of legal obligation. The 
author’s difficulties in the earlier years 
were chiefly in keeping hold of the bands 
or families assigned to the care of his 
Agency, for they were a restless flock. 
Not that the Indian is nomadic, as he is 
usually described. The nomad is essen- 
tially homeless; whereas in no people 
has the love of their home-land been 
stronger than among the different races 
of American Indians. Mr. McLaughlin 
might have found the strongest testi- 
mony to this in the history of the Seminoles 
of Florida. But Indians are irrepressibly 
social, and go calling upon their “ rela- 
tions ” in tribes and families. Sometimes 
there were political reasons for seeking 
to restrain this impulse, and in one case the 
result was tragic. Two Bulls, the father- 
in-law of One Elk, had gradually edged his 
camp to the reservation limits, and was 
making off to Montana. Then it became 
apparent to One Elk, who had accom- 
panied him for a hundred miles (a trifling 
distance), that the old man was deter- 
mined to disobey orders. To prevent 
this he rose in the early morning, entered 
the tepee where slept Two Bulls, his wife, 
and the eldest of four daughters, and 
quietly killed them all with a hatchet. 
Then with his wife and her surviving 
sisters he returned to Mr. McLaughlin and 
said :— 

‘*I made myself a policeman. You told 
Two Bulls not to leavethe reservation. He left 
in spite of your policemen, and I thought 
I would do the Great Father [the U.S. 
Government] a service, and show him that 
the heart of One Elk wasright. The old man 
would not come back, and I killed him.” 


The subsequent proceedings of One Elk 
were equally interesting, and he properly 
came to a bad end, though not at the 
hands of the law. Even he was not such 
a fool as he looked; for Indian custom 
would have held him responsible for the 
misbehaviour of his family. Besides, he 
was in part animated by the hope of being 
made a real policeman after this proof 
of his zeal. 


Such a story may appear to say little for 
the Indian’s intelligence, but it is largely 
the Weltanschawung rather than the 
thinking-power that makes the difference 
between the savage and ourselves. Thus 
it is extremely unlucky to tell an Indian 
that he looks ill; for he will take it as a 
call from the ghosts to join them, and may 
go to bed and die of the depression. To 
report that a man is dead is as good as 
to kill him. Even those who love him 
best will feel that he must go. But the 
Indian is an inveterate ritualist, and will 
do nothing, least of all will he die, with- 
out circumstance and ceremony. And it 
has sometimes happened, even in cases of 
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real illness, that the satisfaction and 
mental serenity induced by seeing all the 
preparatory ritual of death duly perfected 
have worked a cure, if not a miracle, and 
the moribund have resumed their earthly 
career. This is probably not always a 
cause of tribal rejoicing; for it is 
customary, among the Sioux and certain 
other tribes at least, for the crowd of 
“relations,” who sit around and watch 
the departing brave “ working out his 
soul,” to carry off every rag and stick 
belonging to him when his breath ceases. 
Thus does private property revert to the 
community by a simple and inexpensive 
form of death duties. What happens to 
the dying man’s widow and children 
our author does not say ; but we presume 
they are competitors for the portable 
property, with chances in their favour. 


This custom may have lost some of its 
rigour among “Indians wearing citizen 
dress,” but the interest of Mr. McLaugh- 
lin’s book is just that it shows the Indian 
between two worlds of mental as well as 
bodily wear. To the community within 
his Agency it was the author’s duty to be 
something of a ruler, more of a father, 
and very much of a personal and confi- 
dential friend. One of the most delightful 
of his reminiscences is introduced thus :— 


**Chief Gall, whom I regarded as one of 
the biggest men of his nation, a warrior 
and councillor of high standing, and one to be 
reckoned with as the peer of Red Cloud and 
rong Tail among the great men of the 

eton Sioux, lived all his days after he left 
the warpath on the Standing Rock reserva- 
tion, and was my friend. I consulted with 
him on matters affecting the welfare of his 
people, and he came to me frankly with 

ersonal affairs that were sometimes stagger- 
ing in their intimacy.” 


Then follows the story of how Chief 
Gall, who was really a Sioux Themistocles, 
came to him, and with hesitation and 
blushes (this is the point of the story— 
that the stoical Indian is exceedingly 
sensitive, and will blush like a white girl) 
asked the Agent to give him back his word. 
He had promised to live in the white man’s 
way—because it was the best, and for an 
—- to his people—and so had im- 
a forsworn polygamy. But now 

seen & Woman, & young woman, and 
“my heart is good, but it is very sad, 
for I am in love.” Then followed a long 
conversation in which the Agent wrought 
very skilfully on all the motives that 
would appeal to a man of Gall’s really 
noble nature and high mental ability. 
After the final speech to this effect, 
which maintained a firm refusal, the 
warrior who had won the terrible battle 
in which Custer’s command perished was 
silent for a moment, and then said :— 


***T have promised to go the white man's 
way, and I stand by my word. But I might 
not have promised if I had thought my heart 
would sing again at the coming of a woman. 
I will Rey the price of being as white men 
are.’ © big fellow shook hands and went 
out. I heard no more of Gall's love affair.” 


In the story of Crow King and his wife 
Red Bird we have a be study of 





character, and a domestic drama strangely 
modern and poignant withal; but it 
cannot be condensed. Nor can we do 
more than refer to the two Cheyenne 
braves who rode into the valley of death 
so impressively, singing their way to 
doom. The book is full of matter and 
humanity, and, though we disagree with 
the author on one or two speculative 
points, none of these affects its value as a 
record of first-hand knowledge. 








Poems of Nature and Romance, 1798-1807. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by 
Margaret A. Keeling. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 


OxrForD has been kinder than his mother 
University to the remains of Coleridge. 
Within three years she has given us a 
sumptuous edition of ‘Christabel’; a 
reprint of the ‘ Biographia,’ with Prolego- 
mena by Mr. Shawcross on Coleridge’s 
hilosophy of art ; and a volume of the 
Literary Criticism,’ with a delicately cal- 
culated estimate of his power in this 
kind from the pen of her Professor of 
Poetry. A new and final text of the 
verse is even now in hand. Meanwhile, 
the Clarendon Press issues this representa- 
tive selection of Coleridge’s finest work, 
with notes and an Introduction by Miss 
Margaret Keeling of St. Hilda’s Hall. 


i The editorial matter fills rather more 
than half the space of this little book ; yet, 
a biographical nimiety or two excepted— 
such as the irrelevancies on opium-eating in 
the note on ‘ Kubla Khan ’—there is no 
surplusage. On ‘The Ancient Mariner’ 
and ‘Christabel’ annotation waxes into 
commentary. Style, diction, metrical 
form; sources of the fable, and illustra- 
tions of the gramary; contemporary mis- 
judgments, and reverentialexegesis—every- 
thing is handled in turn with skill and 
abundant knowledge. Authorities old and 
new, from Aubrey’s ‘ Miscellanies’ to Ali 
the Year Round, are rifled for lights on the 
wonders and the mysteries of the story. 
The editor draws from her predecessors 
without stint—and, it must be added, 
without acknowledgment too, even where, 
as in the case of Mr. Ernest Coleridge, 
borrowings are wholesale. With this 
reservation, she is outspoken as well as 
thoroughgoing, showing the courage of 
her convictions. On the perfection of 
Coleridge’s art, for example, she can 
write as follows :— 


“* Coleridge’s theory of art is based on the 
same principle [i.e., faith in the underlying 
unity in diversity of Nature]. In his 
criticism of Shakespeare's early poems.... 
he ranks ‘the power of reducing multitude 
into unity of effect’ high among artistic 
gifts. The artist, he would say, aims at pro- 
ducing one single effect ; he aims at leaving 
@ clear and definite impression upon the 
mind....A work of art must thus reproduce 
in miniature the work of Nature. In his best 
gy Coleridge fully justifies his theory. 

* Kubla Khan,’ f t as it is, the parts 
subserve the whole. Not only does each 
line help towards the general impression, but 





each word is beautiful in itself, and morg 
beautiful for its setting....‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,’ too, is a masterpiece of artistic 
fitness and proportion. In accordance with 
Coleridge’s theory, natural and super: 
natural, drama and description, music and 
word-painting, are reduced to unity of effect, 
and are ‘parts and proportions of ong 
wondrous whole.’ His choice of words, his 
repetition of cadences, his interlacing of 
rimes, are all artistically inevitable. We 
never feel that a word is chosen for mere 
sound or mere sense, or that a line is repeated 
arbitrarily. His art is true creation, for 
his words are as much at home as are the 
creatures of God in the world which He hag 
made.” 


These are brave words for the Tutor in 
English of St. Hilda’s Hall. For the rest, 
Miss Keeling says something in her notes, 
but hardly enough, on the gradual per. 
fecting of this divine faculty in Coleridge, 
as seen in the successive recensions of 
‘ The Ancient Mariner.’ In many respects 
the text of 1798 falls short of the flawless 
perfection here described, which in fact 
was attained only through repeated casti- 
gations over a stretch of thirty years. To 
Coleridge, as to Wordsworth, the impulse 
to balladry had come through Percy's 
‘ Reliques "—chiefly, it would seem, from 
that romantic lay ‘Sir Cauline.’ In 
its earliest shape, therefore, the ‘Mariner,’ 
composed while Coleridge’s delight in the 
novel form was still young, follows its 
model closely in the external features of 
diction and metrical form. The text of 
1798 is sown thick with antiquated words 
and grammatical forms, of which about a 
score (including six from ‘Sir Cauline’ 
alone) are borrowed from Percy, and per- 
haps a dozen from Chaucer. By 1800, 
however, Coleridge had come to see that 
this purely mechanical device, when 
applied so lavishly, defeated its object— 
the suggestion of an indefinitely remote 
age. The obsolete forms stand out from 
the context, detaining the eye, distracting 
the attention (and thus arresting the flow 
of the passion), while they import a certain 
element of the ne. Accordingly 
Coleridge removed from the text of 1800 
nine or ten of the more importunate 
archaisms, such as the Chaucerian 
“* yspread,” “‘ yeven,” “ n’old,” and about 
as many more from that of 1817. In the 
end, all but six or seven were discarded ; 
for Coleridge had found that a thin 
strewing of words and forms no longer 
in common use, but not yet grown strange 
or unmeaning to the general eye, suffices 
to create a willing illusion as of a bygone 
style throughout, leaving the poet free 
to employ the modern usage. In other 
directions verbal changes in the ‘ Mariner’ 
are few. “ Baughsome,” apparently, was 
discarded as unfamiliar, and “ weft” 
(“ broad as a weft’) as obscure. “ The 
Marineres gave it biscuit-worms” was 
altered to “It ate the food it ne’et 
had eat ”’—probably on the ground that 
“poetry gives most pleasure when only 
generally and not perfectly understood 
(‘ Anima Poetz,’ p. 5). 


As with the diction, so with the metre— 
slavish adherence to the model gave place 
to a freer handling, a more flexible form 
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adapted to the poet’s richer and more 
varied substance. In the normal four-line 
and six-line ballad-stanzas lines of four 
and of three accents alternate, while the 
four-line stanza is sometimes enlarged by 
duplicating the third line, +.e., inserting 
an additional line of four accents between 
it and the last line. All three forms of 
stanza—four-line, five-line, and six-line— 
occur in ‘ Sir Cauline,’ and reappear in the 
‘Mariner.’ But in some ballads of this 
normal type yet another, more ponderous 
stanza, with four lines of four accents 
each, occasionally (though rarely) occurs ; 
and in the text of 1798 a single example 
of this is introduced :—“ Are those her 
naked ribs, which fleck’d | The sun that 
did behind them peer ? | And are those 
two all, all her crew, | That woman and 
her fleshless Pheere ?”’ In 1800, however, 
finding this unwieldy “sport” a mere 
drag on the rapid flow of the story, 
Coleridge wisely recast it into conformity 
to the normal type :—‘‘ Are those her 
ribs through which the sun | Did peer, as 
through a grate?” &c. 

Again, while in the regular stanza the 
second and fourth lines rhyme, there is at 
times, within one or both of the others, 
an additional rhyme halfway, dividing 
the line into equal members or hemi- 
stichs. This medial rhyme is rare in the 
old ballads, but in ‘ Sir Cauline ’ it occurs 
ten times in about four hundred lines, 
and Coleridge uses it freely wherever 
plot and passion thicken. For the break- 
ing-up of the line accelerates the pace and 
heightens the suspense of the narrative— 
an effect which the poet turns boldly and 
happily to account in a stanza interpo- 
lated in the text of 1817. Here, desiring 
to produce the impression of a flight at 
once headlong and protracted, he extends 
the first line to thrice the ordinary length— 
employs, in a word, a line of twelve 
accents—which line again he resolves into 
three equal members, each punctuated 
with a rhyme, and so secures a combined 
effect of continuous yet precipitous move- 
ment, thus: “(1) With sloping masts 
and dripping prow, as who pursued with 
yell and blow still treads the shadow of his 
foe, (2) And forward bends his head—(3) 
The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
(4) And southward aye we fled.” Again, 
when he would evoke a vision of the long 
hours of the mariners’ terror-stricken 
watch between sunset and moonrise, on 
the night: after their encounter with the 
spectre-bark and its intolerable crew, he 
employs a six-line stanza, duplicating the 
first, third, and fifth lines, so that a 
line of eight accents, divided by a rhyme 
into hemistichs of four, shall alternate 
with a normal line of three accents, thus :— 
“ (1) We listened and looked sideways up / 
fear at my heart, as at a cup, (2) My life- 
blood seemed to sip! (3) The stars were 
dim, and thick the night, the steersman’s 
face by his lamp gleamed white ; (4) From 
the sails the dew did drip—(5) Till clomb 
above the eastern bar the horned Moon, 
with one bright star (6) Within the nether 
tip.” Such were some of the devices by 
which this wizard among poets subdued 
the rude ballad-measures to the service 





of a lovelier and profounder, if not more 
passionate, poesy. 

In her notes on ‘ Christabel’ the editor 
enumerates the points of agreement and 
divergence in the old romances and the 
ballads, and observes that Coleridge 
“‘ keeps on the whole more closely to the 
ballad tradition.” ‘Christabel’ is set in 
a pathetic rather than an heroic key. 
Again, whereas in the romances a super- 
natural atmosphere is frankly presumed, 
“ the world of Christabel is a natural world, 
and she expects the people whom she 
meets to be natural too.” ‘‘ Human 
emotion as influenced by the super- 
natural is more interesting to the ballad 
singers and to Coleridge than the super- 
natural itself.” 


In her comments on ‘ Chamouni’ Miss 
Keeling omits to say that the long intro- 
ductory note in The Morning Post (Sept. 11, 
1802) and The Friend (Oct. 6, 1809) is in 
great part translated from Friderike 
Brun. A reference to p. 111 of ‘ Gedichte 
von Friderike Brun, geb. Miinter ’ (Ziirich, 
1795), reveals a printer’s error in this note. 
Frau Brun writes : “‘ ....ausser der Arve, 
wird es von den Gletscherwassern des 
unaufhaltsam tobenden Arveiron, und 
vier andern,” &c. The note, therefore, 
should run: “ ....besides the Arve, it is 
filled with sounds from the Arveiron.... 
and four [not ‘forms ’] other torrents of 
snow-water,” &c. It is perhaps rash to 
state absolutely, as the editor does, that 
Coleridge “‘ never acknowledged the debt ” 
which his poem owes to the lady’s ‘ Cha- 
mouny beym Sonnenaufgange.’ Dykes 
Campbell observed with respect to 
‘Names’ that “it was always printed 
without acknowledgement to Lessing, of 
whose ‘Die Namen’ it is a translation.” 
But in the ‘ Poetical Register,’ for 1803 
‘ Names ’ is given (p. 274) with the heading 
“ From the German of Lessing.” To refer 
to the year 1795 that exquisitely melo- 
dious and pellucid utterance, the sonnet 
‘To Nature,’ is (Allsop’s note notwith- 
standing) an indifferent shot. Its medita- 
tive intensity, its plaintive undertone— 
above all, the clarity and smoothness of 
its “liquid lapse serene ”— irresistibly 
suggest a later date—say, that con- 
jectured by Mr. E. H. Coleridge—1815. 
Here, as in ‘ Love, Hope, and Patience,’ we 
get, in the words of Mr. Symons, 


‘‘all that can be poetic in the epigram 
softened by imagination, all that can be 
given by an ecstatic plain thinking. The 
rarest magic has gone; philosophy remains, 
and out of that resisting material the poet 
is able to weave, in his deftest manner, a 
slender garland.” 








Castes and Tribes of Southern India. By 
Edgar Thurston and K. Rangachari. 
7 vols. (Madras, Government Press.) 


Mr. Tuurston, as Superintendent of the 
Government Museum of Madras, was 
appointed also Superintendent of Ethno- 
graphy for that presidency, to carry out 
for the castes and tribes of Southern 





India the work of the Ethnographic 
Survey sanctioned by the Government of 
India in 1901. That work has extended 
over eight years, and the results of it are 
stated in the seven volumes before us. 
His assistant in the Museum and in the 
work of the Survey, who took charge of it 
during his absence in Europe, Mr. K. 
Rangachari, has contributed to the volumes 
many excellent illustrations from photo- 
graphs, as well as information concerning 
manners and customs and interpretations 
of native languages, and has also taken 
phonograph records. The book is an 
official publication of the Government of 
Madras. 


As for the comprehensiveness and 
trustworthiness of the work, it may be 
well to state that, on the one hand, it 
was laid down in the scheme for the 
Survey that the Superintendents should 
supplement the information obtained from 
representative men and from their own 
inquiries by researches into the con- 
siderable mass of information which lies 
buried in official reports, in the journals 
of learned societies, and in various books, 
an injunction of which the authors have 
taken full- advantage ; and on the other 
hand, that the anthropometric data are 
all the result of measurements taken by 
Mr. Thurston himself, in order to eliminate 
the varying error resulting from the 
employment of a number of observers. 


The area covered by the Survey ex- 
ceeds 150,000 square miles, and is in- 
habited by more than 40,000,000 persons, 
belonging to more than 300 castes and 
tribes. There remains ample scope for 
further research by trained explorers, and 
the publication of these volumes may well 
serve to encourage and stimulate such 
research, rather than to give the idea 
that all the work has been done. Among 
the corrections of previous notions that 
Mr. Thurston’s investigations tend to 
establish is that of the prognathism of the 
Dravidian tribes of Southern India, and of 
the jungle people. Though there are 
aberrant examples of this in the museums, 
the average facial angle of various castes 
and tribes examined by him ranged 
between 67° and 70°, and these tribes 
may therefore be classified as orthog- 
nathous. 


We may name some of the more 
important articles, the arrangement of 
which is alphabetical. In‘ Agamudaiyan’ 
the code of conditions laid down by the 
astrologers as those propitious to marriage 
is set forth at length, forming, under eleven 
heads, a native eugenic system. ‘ Badaga’ 
describes the agricultural inhabitants of 
the Nilgiri hills ; is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of dolmens, a temple, the process of 
fire-making, funeral cars, and portraits of 
natives; and contains information from 
several correspondents, and the code of 
confession of the sins of a deceased person, 
recited by an elder of the tribe, as repro- 
duced by the author in a phonograph. 
The recitation is a preliminary to the 
transfer of those sins (which may be 
thirteen hundred in all) to a calf, which 
is then let loose, and to the burning of the 
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body of the deceased. Mr. Thurston 
gives the maxima, minima, and averages 
of the stature and nasal index of the 
Badagas, in refutation of Dr. Keane’s 
description of them as on a low rung of the 
social ladder, and negroid in origin. 
Under ‘Bant’ the buffalo races and 
accompanying devil-dances are described 
and illustrated from original observation. 
The article ‘Brahman’ occupies 126 
pages, and consists largely of an account 
of the Brahman ceremonies. 


In Vol. II. ‘Chenchu’ contains an 
account of a people in a low state of 
culture, and well illustrates their scanty 
clothing and their habits of tree-climbing. 
The best compliment a Chenchu can offer 
to a girl is to compare her to a monkey 
for agility. ‘Desayi’ is the title of a 
native functionary in North Arcot who 
inquires into deviations from morality in 
eighteen castes, and enforces his decisions, 
if necessary, by excommunication. His 
ensign of office is a large cup-shaped spoon. 








The article on the ‘Dommara,’ a tribe of | 


tumblers, athletes, and mountebanks, 
is illustrated by photographs of their 
performances. The ‘Irulas’ of the Nil- 
giri jungle are described from Mr. Thurs- 
ton’s personal investigation, which ended 
in an attack of malarial fever. They are 
a dark-skinned and flat-nosed tribe, 
having six subdivisions, the first five of 
which do not intermarry, but must marry 
into the sixth, or Koppilingam sub- 
division. The Irulas who have settled 
in Chingleput have attained to a higher 
degree of civilization than the jungle Irulas, 
and their nasal index is much lower, but 
the clothing of the males is reduced to a 
minimum. Their method of collecting 
honey is illustrated by a photograph. The 
article ‘Jain’ is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the famous statue of Gummata 
at Karkal and of two temples. 


In Vol. III. much information is given 
at first hand about the ‘ Kadirs’ of 
the elephant hills, who afford a typical 
example of happiness without culture. 
Their courage in dealing with wild beasts is 
commended, and also their agility in 
climbing trees by means of pegs or notches 
in precisely the same manner as the Dyaks 
of Borneo, as described by Dr. Russel 
Wallace. They have broad chests and 
great muscular development. The article 

Komati’ is an account of the great 
trading caste of the Madras Presidency. 
They are merchants, grocers, and money- 
lenders ; being shrewd, industrious, and 
thrifty, they are often rich. Organized 
charity is well known among them, and 
they have established an association 
for encouraging the intellectual, moral, 
religious, social, industrial, and com- 
mercial advancement of their community, 
which helps deserving students with 
scholarships for the study of English and 
of the vernacular, founds orphanages, and 
so forth. A selection of their characteristic 
stories and proverbs is given. The 
article ‘ Koraga ’ relates to a different sort 
of people, a wild tribe of basket-makers and 
labourers found in South Canara, and 
described by Mr. Walhouse in a paper 
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read before the Anthropological Institute 
in 1874 as a leaf-wearing tribe and a 
remnant of the aboriginal slave castes. 


In the article ‘ Kota’ (Vol. IV.) a bad 
character is given to that people, whose 
besetting vice is partiality for drink, but 
who are excellent artisans. Mr. Thurston 
describes from personal observation their 
annual festival and their funeral cere- 
monies, and corrects some accepted views 
as to their marriage customs. It is odd 
to find Sir Richard Burton referred to as 
Lieut. R. F. Burton, though that was no 
doubt a correct description of him when 
he wrote on Goa and the Blue Mountains 
in 1851. Under ‘ Kuruba’ Mr. Thurston 
has some amusing anecdotes of his diffi- 
culties in getting measurements and 
answers to questions. One man questioned 
relieved his mind by muttering, “ Why, 
when we are hardworking and poor, do 
we keep our hair, while this rich and lazy 
Sahib has gone bald ?”’ Their temples are 
rude structures, supported upon rough 
stone pillars, and dolmen-like tombs are 
included in the precincts of those temples. 
Of these illustrations are given. Under 
‘ Kusavan,’ the Tamil potters, temples of 
a very different class are figured, but not 
described, and this is not the only instance 
in which the illustrations do not corre- 
spond with the text. 

Under ‘ Morasu’ (Vol. V.) the custom 
of chopping off a portion of two fingers 
of the women is described, and it is noted 
that since that mutilation has been pro- 
hibited, the women perform it in symbol 
by putting on and removing a gold or 
silver finger-stall or thimble. Under 
‘ Nalke ’ further figures of devil-dancers in 
costume are given. The principal articles 
in this volume are ‘ Nambutiri Brahman’ 
(89 pages), founded on a paper by Mr. F. 
Fawcett, which was notedin The Atheneum, 
No. 3794; and ‘ Nayar’ (130 pages), in 
which are collected accounts of the people 
better known to us as the Nairs, and of 
their strange customs from the sixteenth 
century to the present time. It is instruc- 
tive to note that a well-meaning statute— 
the Malabar Marriage Act, 1896—which 
provided for the registry of the relation 
called “ sambandham,” and gave to such 
registry all the consequences of a legal 
marriage, was only acted upon by the 
Nairs in 57 cases in seven years, of which 
28 occurred in the first year of the opera- 
tion of the Act, the figures in following 
years being 8, 8, 8,3,0,2. The endeavour 
to convert a customary practice into a 
legal obligation, and remedy a possible 
wrong by a rigid law, appears to have 
been a failure ; but there are indications 
that the amelioration of old customs may 
proceed by natural development. 


The article ‘Paraiyan’ (Vol. VI.) occupies 
62 pages, and is illustrated by 21 portraits. 
These people, commonly termed pariahs, 
number over two millions. After a review 
of the evidence, Mr. Thurston arrives 
at the conclusion that they are an ancient 
race, which ten centuries ago was a 
respectable community, and included 
many weavers. They are a settled folk ; 
the majority live and die within a mile or 








two of the spot where they are born, 
Their houses are not temporary erections, 
Under ‘ Patniilkaran’ a caste of weavers 
found mainly in Madura is described, 
They are referred to in an inscription of 
the fifth century a.p. Their affairs are 
managed by a body established in 1895, 
which maintains a school, a temple, and 
charitable institutions, helps the poor, 
makes grants in aid of marriage, and 
erects works of utility ; it is supported by 
a sort of income-tax. Their weaving is 
more scientifically carried on, and is more 
flourishing, than elsewhere. 


Important articles in Vol. VII. are those 
on ‘ Tiyan ’ (80 pp.), ‘ Toda ’ (50 pp.), and 
‘Vellala’ (28 pp.). The Tiyan account is 
mainly due to Mr. F. Fawcett, and is illus- 
trated by portraits. The tradition upon 
which their Sakti worship is founded is 
related, and the confusion of religious 
ideas which exists among them is com- 
mented upon. A legendary account of the 
exodus of the artisans from Malabar and 
their return with the Tiyans, as narrated 
by the Panans, is given. The article 
‘Toda’ is mainly founded upon the 
researches of Dr. W. H. Rivers recorded in 
his work on that people (see Atheneum, 
No. 4123), though the authors dissent in 
some respects from Dr. Rivers’s views. 
They do not accept as established his 
hypothesis that the Todas are derived 
from one or more of the races of Malabar. 
This article is illustrated by a view of the 
structure called the Toda Cathedral, and 
by figures from Nilgiri cairns. Other 
illustrated articles are ‘ Valluvan,’ showing 
a native dressed up as Siva at the Mala- 
ganur festival; ‘ Védan,’ exhibiting the 
custom of filing the teeth ; ‘ Vellala,’ the 
worship of the lingam, of snake stones, and 
of Ganesa; and ‘ Yanadi,’ including the 
making of fire by means of friction of 
sticks, native huts, and portraits of three 
of these very primitive people. 


The alphabetical arrangement has some 
advantages, but many drawbacks. One 
is that it leads to frequent repetition. 
Marriage customs, for instance, which 
correspond very closely in many tribes, 
and differ only in detail, are described at 
full length under the heading of each 
tribe. A geographical or ethnological 
arrangement (if the latter had been 
possible) would have avoided this. 








The Poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by 
William Ernst Browning. 2 vols. (Bell 
& Sons.) 


Ir was certainly proper that the useful 
edition of Swift’s works which we owe to 
Messrs. Bell and the chief editor, ‘‘ Temple 
Scott,” should be completed by his corre- 
spondence and his verses. It did not 
need Dryden’s insight to discover that his 
cousin could never be a poet ; and though 
to call the verses comprised in the 750 
pages of these two carefully printed 
volumes “poems” is as accurate as t0 
term groundsel a flower, there are, from aD 
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esthetic point of view, degrees both in 
poetry and botany, and it would seem more 
discreet to define Swift’s metrical per- 
formances as mere verse. At their best 
they are but vers de société, displaying 
crisp thought and a neat hand; at their 
worst they are trivial, andoften remarkably 
nasty, doggerel. 


Swift had not “the poet’s mind”: his 
outlook upon life was worse than prosaic— 
it was squalid. He had his ideals, but they 
were of the solid kind warranted-to-wear. 
To be just, and honest, and upright ; 
to fear no man, cringe for no favour, serve 
none for gold; to observe a civil de- 
meanour to the Creator; to speak the 
truth, with exceptional vigour, especially 
out of season ; and to spare neither man 
nor woman if they deserved a whipping— 
these may be excellent ideals of conduct, 
but they have nothing to do with the poet’s 
vision. When Swift attempted sublime 
flights in his early Pindaric odes, he became 
ridiculous : soaring was not his line. But 
there is verse that creeps as well as poetry 
that soars, and there are creeping things 
that sting: so Swift had no difficulty in 
finding his proper place among the 
thymers. That bitter weapon of satire 
which he wielded with almost unequalled 
skill in prose could be made even more 
deadly in verse, and if he could not be 
the Horace of his time, perhaps he could 
be its Juvenal. 


Of course, he was neither; yet his 
society rhymes and his satires are not 
without the quality of intenseness which 
gives such force to his prose. The ideas 
are seldom great, though in one or two 
instances, such as the appalling cynicism 
of ‘The Judgment Day,’ they approach 
the colossal. Nor are we to expect the 
good-humoured, tolerant geniality proper 
to society verse. Indeed, when Mr. 
Browning, in his somewhat disappointing 
Introduction, says that Swift’s “ rather 
dictatorial ways were softened by the 
fascinating geniality and humour,” &c., 
and refers to the “ affectionate simplicity ” 
implied in the pseudo-classical names he 
bestowed on women, like Dorinda and 

elia, we are tempted to think he must 
be writing of some one else. If we had 
forgotten them, we should be agreeably 
surprised when we come across such pure 
fun as is shown in ‘ Mrs. Harris’s Petition,’ 

Molly the Cookmaid,’ and ‘The Great 
Question Debated.’ This vein in Swift is 
as rare as it is delightful. 


As a rule, his satire is sour and scurrilous, 
and his peculiar taste for foul and 
obscene details, in accordance with what 
Mr. Browning, in an access of tautology, 
terms his “ misanthropical hatred of the 

animal called man,’” sets a large pro- 
portion of his verses outside the pale of 
the least fastidious reader. It is, of course, 
possible to argue—and Mr. Browning does 
hot fail to urge the plea—that “ coarse- 
hess ” was prevalent among the writers of 
the “‘ Augustan age ” of English literature. 
Such exceptions as Addison and Steele 
only shame the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

e truth is that his mind itself was 





obscene, and revelled in obscenity. We 
will give him, however, such benefit as 
he may derive from the corrupt taste of 
many of his inferior contemporaries ; 
and we do not forget the amazing fact that 
Stella, the discreet Stella, actually tran- 
scribed ‘The Progress of Beauty’; but 
we do not wish to read any more of such 
stuff, which is not the less nasty because, 
as Delany said, “ it is Swift’s stuff.” 


The most brilliant execution is at best 
a poor substitute for high thoughts, and 
Swift’s verse, like his prose, is apt to lack 
that finish which might in a small degree 
atone for its subjects. In prose this did 
not matter so much : it robbed his style of 
distinction, but not of incisive power. In 
verse, such verse as his, finish, or what 
Mr. Stopford Brooke calls “‘ curious care,” 
was the only hope to rescue it from the 
ocean of similar stuff that flooded the 
world of his time. We do not deny him 
a notable ease in the metres he preferred, 
and a facile knack of rhyme. Often the 
polish of the verse shines excellently ; 
at other times it looks as “‘ grubby” in 
aspect as it is in material. It would be 
difficult to turn out such a mass of verse, 
generally written in haste, and still to 
maintain a high standard of execution. In 
fact, it is surprising how fine the execution 
is as a rule in spite of the volume and the 
haste. Lord Orrery remarked of Swift’s 
verses that “they are, for the most part, 
what their author intended. The diction is 
correct, the numbers are smooth, and the 
rhymes exact. There seldom occurs a 
hard, laboured expression or a redundant 
epithet ; all his verses exemplify his own 
definition of a good style—they consist 
of ‘ proper words in proper places.’”’ We 
cannot often agree with Lord Orrery, but 
here he was right, if one strictly limits the 
adjective “proper.” But verses manu- 
factured on these principles are seldom 
poetry. 


The chief value of Swift’s verse, to a 
modern critic, lies in its references to con- 
temporaries (however prejudiced the view) 
and in the light it casts on the writer’s life 
and acquaintance. This is the main use 
of the Market Hill verses and of the numer- 
ous “ trifles”” exchanged between Swift 
and Thomas Sheridan and other frolicsome 
friends. It is here, too, that Mr. Brown- 
ing’s services stand forth conspicuously. 
We cannot approve of his following, more 
or less, the Aldine arrangement of the 
poems, for it seems to us singularly un- 
reasonable—a mere “ higgledy-piggledy ” 
jumble ; but we are truly grateful for the 
labour and research he has spent on 
enriching the notes, which are of real value 
for the personal history of the time. He 
has verified the numerous classical and 
other references, and has also been at the 
pains to collate the texts of the verses 
with the first or best editions and with the 
original versions or emendations in the 
Forster Collection ; but he does not notice 
the significant variants of the early 
editions of ‘Cadenus and Vanessa.’ The 
text is singularly free from misprints, but 
there is one (‘‘ Wordbrooke”’) in the 
Preface. It would have been better if the 





date of publication had been added, 
when possible, to each piece; and the 
Index, to be satisfactory, should at 
least have included every proper name 
in the volumes. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Sayings of Buddha: the Iti-Vuttaka. By 
Justin H. Moore. (New York, Columbia Un1- 
versity Press.)—This is the fifth volume in 
the excellent Indo-Iranian series published 
by Columbia University. The original Pali 
text of this work was edited by Prof. 
Windisch in the Journal of the Pali Text 
Society for 1890: and the present {transla- 
tion by Dr. Moore is the first to appear in 
any Western language. 

The ‘Iti-Vuttaka,’ which is one of the 
smaller books of the Pali Buddhist canon, 
is divided into 112 sections, and each section 
consists of prose and verse portions, which 
are, as arule, merely different versions of tho 
same matter. As Dr. Moore points out, 
‘*the purpose of the prose portion is to 
introduce and amplify, to explain and 
expound, the moral stanzas which follow ” ; 
and he gives good reasons for his conclusion 
that ‘‘the prose portions were probably 
not spoken by Buddha at all, but are, it is 
likely, later than his time, and are a com- 
mentary on the Teacher’s sayings in verse.” 
It might be added, too, that the evidence of 
language seems to show that the verses are 
older than the prose; but whether they 
belong to Buddha’s period, and are in fact 
his ipsissima verba, as Buddhist orthodoxy 
would hold, may well be doubted. It is more 
probable that they represent the form into 
which the substance of his teaching was cast 
for mnemonic purposes at an early date. 

In judging of the merits of Dr. Moore’s 
translation, it should be borne in mind that 
it is the work of a pioneer. The meaning of 
the original is in some cases exceedingly 
doubtful, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect that all its difficulties could be solved 
at a first attempt. There are, however, in 
the translation a number of demonstrable 
errors. On p. 57, 1. 11, the sense of the 
original is entirely missed, owing to the 
translation of paficindriyadni as “ five moral 
qualities * instead of ‘‘five senses.” The 
curious expression on p. 83, 1. 8, ‘‘ who do not 
abstain from not giving gifts,” supposed in 
the note to be an instance of “the double 
negative instead of the positive,” isjdue 
to the faulty division of the compound 
adinnddéna as adinna-addna, instead of 
adinna-ddana, ‘‘ accepting that which is not 
offered.”? In more than one place (e.g., p. 86, 
lL. 13, note 3, and p. 108, 1. 24), the translator 
mistakes the termination of the present 
participle -md@no for the noun meaning 


** pride.* On p. 95, ll. 21 and 22, “‘ divine 
ambrosia” should be ‘‘divine abode” 
(devdsane). On p. 112, in note 1, upapattr 


is said to have “‘no Sanskrit cognate.” It 
is a common word, and will be found in any 
Sanskrit dictionary. On p. 31, note 1, the 
Sanskrit equivalent for afitiathatta should be 
anyGrthatvam ; p. 35, note 4, for dbhasa read 
Gbhadsvara ; p. 37, 1. 18, for “‘every deed = 
read ‘“‘every won”; p. 43, 1. 2, “‘all these 
seven stanzas ”* (satt-imdni); p. 65, note 1, 
for tvacsdra read tvaksdra; p. 88, note 3, 
for Patadsa read Paldsa, as in note 5; and 
p- 90, note 1, for ‘Dhammapada’* read 
* Dhammapada.” 

Although errors of this description— 
and a much longer list might easily be made 
—indicate a certain immaturity of scholar- 
ship as well as some carelessness in al 
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reading, Dr. Moore has undoubtedly con- 
ferred a benefit on those numerous students 
of Buddhism to whom the ‘ Iti-Vuttaka’ 
has hitherto been a sealed book. 


Otto Béhtlingk’s Sanskrit-Chrestomathie. 
Dritte Auflage. Herausgegeben von Richard 
Garbe. (Leipsic, Haessel.) — Lovers of 
Sanskrit literature will be glad to welcome 
an old friend in a new dress. The last 
edition of Bodhtlingk’s ‘ Chrestomathie,’ 
which was published in 1877, has been out of 
saree since 1895, and in the meantime has 

een procurable only in the ‘‘ anastatic ” 
reproduction, which was a sore trouble 
to the eyesight. 

The present edition by Béhtlingk’s dis- 
tinguished pupil, Prof. Richard Garbe of 
Tiibingen, adds greatly to the value and 
utility of the work. Important additions 
have been made—notably of fourteen 
hymns from the ‘ Atharva Veda’ and of the 
* Katha Upanishad ’—and the whole has been 
carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Apart from these additions, the principal 
changes to be observed are the restoration of 
the traditional Samhit& text of the Vedic 
passages, in place of the modified spelling 
and the accentuation employed by Bohtlingk, 
and the use in the notes of the system of 
transliteration now generally followed by 
scholars in Europe and America, 

In its present form the ‘ Chrestomathie ’ 
consists of twenty-four sections, three of 
which contain the text of entire works—the 
‘Katha Upanishad,’ the ‘ Vedantasara’ 
with a German translation, and the ‘ Ratné- 
vali’? with a full index of Prakrit words. 
The remaining sections are admirably 
chosen to illustrate the very varied character 
of Sanskrit literature in the Vedic, Epic, 
and Classical periods, and include also 
specimens of its more strictly scientific 
products, such as astronomy and medicine. 

The extracts are arranged generally in 
chronological order, and not, as in Lanman’s 
excellent ‘Sanskrit Reader,’ according to a 
graduated scheme from easy to more difficult. 
The fact that this beautifully printed volume 
of more than 400 pages of Sanskrit text and 
notes can be sold for half-a-crown is due, 
as we learn from the preface, to the en- 
lightened liberality of Dr. Arthur Pfungst 
a Frankfurt. 


Alberuni’s India. English Edition, with 
Notes and Indexes by Dr. Edward C. 
Sachau. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.)— 
It is no doubt by inadvertence that this 
reprint of a work originally published more 
than twenty years ago is issued as if it were 
a new book. The fact that the Preface is 
dated 1888 would probably strike even a 
careless reader as remarkable ; but the only 
announcement that these volumes are a 
cheaper reprint of the first edition is to be 
found in the advertisement of ‘‘ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series” which is bound up with 
each volume. This is not sufficient to 

revent misconceptions, and the gee of 
issuing reprints, after long intervals, without 
notifying their character on the title-page, is 
to be condemned. It may mislead the public, 
and puzzle the bibliographer. Of the 
acknowledged merits of the book itself 
it is unnecessary to say anything now. The 
volumes might have been revised ; but even 
as it is we are glad to have the reprint. 


A Chinese-English Dictionary. By Herbert 
A. Giles. Fascicule II. (Bernard Quaritch.) 


—Students of Chinese literature are to be 
congratulated on the appearance of this 
second edition of Giles’s Chinese - English 
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Dictionary. Although it is by no means 
perfect—and the author would be the 
last man to claim for it such distinction— 
it marks a step in a long journey. Prof. 
Giles tells us that when he first went to 
China, more than twenty-five years ago, ‘‘I 
was turned into a room with an abridged 
edition of Morrison’s Dictionary and a 
teacher who did not know a single word of 
English." So he determined to lighten the 
labours of succeeding students by making 
a dictionary himself. 


Upwards of ten thousand characters are 
dealt with in this dictionary, all of which 
are arranged under the phonetic system laid 
down by Sir Thomas Wade. This is not, 
Prof. Giles points out, scientifically correct, 
but is adopted here as being the one gene- 
rally in use. We wonder that, having such 
an abundance of material to deal with, the 
Professor should be guilty of redundances. 
For example, with reference to a particular 
character read Can, which, as he explains, 
means “ the pig,” he gives a long list of the 
uses in which it is commonly employed. 
In the greater part the examples are well 
chosen. But surely it was unnecessary to 
quote such phrases as Chu tzi=‘“‘a young 
pig,” Chu jou=“ pork,” Chu t‘ou=“a 

ig’s head,” Chu mao=“a hog’s bristles.” 
t is to be regretted that useful space has 
been sacrificed in this and other pages of 
the Dictionary. In every other respect it 
fulfils the student’s requirements, and is 
altogether an admirable piece of work. 








LONDON RECORDS. 


Master Worsley’s Book on the History and 
Constitution of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple. Edited by Arthur Robert 
Ingpen. (Chiswick Press.)—The  super- 
vision of a new edition of one of the most 
interesting muniments of the Middle Temple 
has evidently been a labour of love to 
the learned Bencher who is responsible for 
its preparation. Fortunately Mr. Ingpen 
realized the importance of using the original 
MS. of the eighteenth-century compilation, 
the title of which has such a medieval ring. 
Whether the MS. now in the possession 
of the Society is the compiler’s holograph 
or a contemporary official copy is, perhaps, 
of little moment. This MS. is collated here 
with a slightly later version containing the 
additions and emendations made by William 
Dowling, Steward of the Society, whose 
MS. was used as the text of Mr. Hopwood’s 
edition of the Book in 1896. Two other 
MSS. have also been utilized by Mr. Ingpen, 
who has supplied an historical Introduction 
and Appendixes which add materially to the 
value of the work. 


The editor’s Introduction deals with the 
difficult subject of the origin of the Inns 
of Court as well as with their government 
and system of studies during the post- 
Reformation period. Here the results of 
recent research are carefully noted, and 
several new pieces of evidence are brought 
to light. It must be admitted, however, 
that the descent of the Temple holdings from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century to 
the end of the sixteenth is still involved in 
some obscurity, though Mr. Ingpen has 
undoubtedly carried the history of the two 
Societies a step forward. Perhaps a note 
on the domestic economy of the Knights 
Templars themselves, as revealed in the 
well-known “‘corrodies* published by the 
old Record Commission, would have been 





effective, especially as this source has 


hitherto scarcely received adequate treat» 
ment from historians of the Temple. 


Master Worsley’s Book itself purports to 
describe the ancient ‘‘ constitution, customs 
and usage” of the Middle Temple ; and so 
far as the writer’s description is derived from 
official sources, it is of considerable interest, 
At the same time it throws very little light 
on the history of these closely related Inns of 
Court. Master Worsley was neither an 
antiquarian scholar nor an accurate observer, 
and his account of the ‘‘ usage ”* of his own 
time is not always intelligent. Perhaps the 
most valuable part of his treatise is that 
concerned with the revenues of the Society 
and its domestic establishment. Details 
are also given of the expenses incurred by 
students in the early part of the reign of 
George IT. 

Mr. Ingpen has printed, with a few slight 
slips, some valuable documents in hig 
appendixes, together with a complete cata- 
logue of the plate and other treasures of 
the Society. These are beautifully repro- 
duced, and the old buildings of the Inn are 
also shown in sumptuous illustrations. The 
editor and the Society are equally to be 
congratulated upon this fine publication. 


London County Council: Court Rolls of 
Tooting Beck Manor.—Vol. I. Comprising 
the Rolls in the Council’s Possession dating 
from 1394 to 1422. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendix containing Earlier Rolls of 
the Manor in the Possession of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Index. (L.C.C.)—In Domes- 
day Book we find the Norman Abbey of 
Bec richly endowed with lands in England, 
amongst which were included the Surrey 
manors of Tooting and Streatham. In due 
course the ‘‘alien priory” was stripped 
of its possessions, which were dispersed in 
several hands during the sixteenth century. 
Eventually the menor of Tooting Beck 
came into the possession of the London 
County Council as successors in title of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, by which the 
Common was acquired for the public in 1873, 
the copyhold being enfranchised in 1888, 
since which date no courts have been held. 


In the thirteenth century the proceedings 
of these manor courts were recorded in 
stately rolls which are still preserved in 
King’s College, Cambridge, the oldest being 
of 1246, and coming before any other series 
known to exist in this country. Early 
in the fourteenth century this manor, like 
many others, ceased to be recorded amongst 
the muniments of the Abbey of Bec, a 
circumstance which may possibly be due to 
the prevalence of farm leases during this 
period. From 1394 onwards, however, an 
almost unbroken series of rolls has fortunately 
survived ; and it is equally fortunate for the 
student of legal and economic history that 
the value and interest of this unique manorial 
collection were duly appreciated by the 
London County Sieg whose learned 
Clerk has long held a distinguished place 
amongst English antiquaries. 


In this volume Mr. Gomme has produced 
a carefully extended and translated text 
of the Manor Rolls from 1394 to 1422, 
enriched by a scholarly Introduction, a useful 
Glossary, and an Appendix containing 
extracts from the earlier Cambridge munl- 
ments. A point of special interest 1 
noticed by the editor concerning the 
decided amelioration of the servile status 
of the manorial tenants in the fifteenth 
century, if not earlier. Before 1316 their 
condition, like that of other unfree tenants of 
the abbey, had been rigorously prescrib 





by the custom of the manor; but at the 
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date when the series of Court Rolls in the 

ssession of the London County Council 

gins, in the year 1394, a marked allevia- 
tion of this condition can be discerned, and 
the editor suggests that the terms of bondage 
“appear to have lost their old significance.” 
If he is justified in assuming that this 
change had taken place—though it is an 
assumption with which some authorities 
would scarcely agree—the editor is certainly 
concerned to suggest a cause for the 
supposed effect. This he prefers to find in 
the natural tendency of a village community 
which has suffered from feudal encro‘ach- 
ments to revert to its former condition, 
rather than in the social upheaval of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 














OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Negro in the New World. By Sir 
Harry H. Johnston. (Methuen & Co.)— 
The title of this volume of 500 pages hardly 
does justice to the author’s comprehensive 
and thorough treatment of his subject. 
It includes an anthropological study of the 
Negro as a sub-species of Homo sapiens; a 
chapter on America before the Negro went 
there ; a history of slavery as it existed under 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, 
the British, and the Danes, as well as in the 
United States; an account of the anti- 
slavery movement in this country; and a 
full statement of Sir Harry’s personal 
observations on the present condition of 
the Negro in the New World. The frontis- 
piece is a coloured picture by the author of 
the Negro as he exists in the Liberian hinter- 
land in West Africa ; and the 390 black-and- 
white illustrations deal with every phase of 
the subject. The volume concludes with an 
estimate of the number of the persons of 
African race in the New World, which is put 
at 24,591,000, in contrast with the 
140,000,000 of other races. 

It is interesting to find that a man of Sir 
Harry Johnston’s wide experience and 
intimate knowledge should have formed so 
favourable an opinion of the character 
and future of the Negro in the New World 
as that he expresses. When men, them- 
selves of Negro extraction, like Mr. Hannibal 
Thomas, place in a lurid light the moral 
lapses and criminal instincts of the race, 
it is reassuring to find the better side of 
their character brought to the front. Sir 
Harry has much to say in favour of the Negro 
as a citizen, and pays a high tribute to the 
results of the teaching of Tuskegee and 
Hampton. He gives special credit to Dr. 
Booker Washington for the fact ‘‘ that he 
has brushed aside all discussion of the 
political claims of the Negro, and the 
Justice or the injustice of his treatment by 
the South, to concentrate attention on the 
supreme necessity of making the Negro a 
valuable citizen of the United States.” 

In the historical part of the work the 
author has, we are inclined to think, dwelt too 
much on the instances of atrocious cruelty 
which the relation of owner and slave pro- 
duced, as well as on the bygone history of 
the troubles in Jamaica. He holds that it 
Is necessary that these stories should be 
rewritten ever and again “ lest we forget * ; 
but even in the worst of times such bar- 
barities cannot have been other than 
exceptional. The possibility of them is 
sufficient condemnation of slavery. 


THE second volume of The Book of the 


_ Old Edinburgh Club (Constable) is even more 


interesting than the first. It contains ten 
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papers on a variety of Edinburgh subjects, 
all, with one exception, illustrated in a way 
that greatly enhances the value of the text. 
The most notable contribution is Mr. 
Walter B. Blaikie’s ‘ Edinburgh at the Time 
of the Occupation of Prince Charles.’ Mr. 
Blaikie’s sympathies are avowedly Jacobite, 
but he admits that it is only the honour of 
the Highlanders in refusing to betray the 
fugitive that ‘‘ has made it possible for us not 
to be ashamed of the *45."* His view that the 
Prince’s real conquest of Scotland came 
after Culloden is open to question ; but he is 
on safe ground in vindicating Lochiel and 
Lord George Murray against the charge of 
self-interest. On the other hand, we cannot 
approve of the veiled reference to ‘‘the 
somewhat sordid and unnecessary investiga- 
tions in villainy lately made by a brilliant 
modern writer." Mr. Lang probably de- 
plores the “villainy” as much as Mr. 
Blaikie, but in the interest of historic truth 
felt himself impelled to expose it. 

Another valuable paper is that by Mr. 
Moir Bryce on the Flodden Wall of Edin- 
burgh. As a contemporary memorial of 
valour and racial determination of character, 
the Flodden Wall has no equal in the 
kingdom; and we cordially join with Mr. 
Bryce in condemning the wanton sacrifice 
of itsfewremaining portions to the demands 
of modern utilitarianism. In a second paper 
the same writer conclusively proves from 
hitherto unpublished documents that the 
Covenanters’ Prison in Greyfriars Yard was 
not exactly where it is generally supposed 
to have been. 


There is both peculiar and popular interest 
in Mr. J. H. Jamieson’s reminiscences of 
Edinburgh Street traders and their cries. 
Such ‘“‘ cries * are rapidly disappearing, and 
we regard Mr. Jamieson’s transcript of them 
in musical notation as being as important 
in its way as the preservation of old 
folk-song from oral tradition. The Index 
to the volume is a model of its kind. 


The Scottish Staple in the Netherlands. 
By Matthijs P. Rooseboom. (The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff.\—We learn from the 
Preface to this work that it was completed 
before the publication of ‘The Scottish 
Staple at Veere,’ which was reviewed more 
than a year ago in these columns; and it 
is a curious coincidence that two historical 
students should have been simultaneously 
engaged on a subject hitherto so little 
studied as the commercial relations of Scot- 
land and the Netherlands. Mr. Gray had 
the advantage of materials collected for a 
wider purpose by the late Prof. Davidson ; 
and the plan of his work, which permitted 
him to deal continuously with the eccle- 
siastical life of the Scottish colony and the 
organization of its commerce, is described 
by Mr. Rooseboom as widely different from 
his own ‘‘ documentary, chronological, and 
historical method.” Only the second of 
these adjectives can, however, be admitted 
as wholly distinctive. Mr. Rooseboom has 
confined himself to a record of the course 
of trade from 1292 to the beginning, in 1676, 
of its marked decline ; and an appendix of 
documents, occupying more than half the 
book, bears witness to a search, far more 
thorough than that of his predecessor, 
amongst the Dutch and Belgian archives. 
He writes in a lucid and easy style ; but the 
shell of his subject is elaborated at the 
expense of its kernel, and we doubt whether 
it was worth while to trace so minutely the 
bickerings and agreements occasioned by 
the Staple, and its migrations, actual or 
prospective, from one town to another. The 


reader who desires to know the daily life 





of the expatriated Scottish merchants and 
how they conducted their business will 
find much to interest him in these pages ; 
but the information has to be gathered 
piecemeal, and without the aid of a table 
of contents or descriptive head-lines. There 
is, however, a good Index. 

In the Middle Ages Bruges was the chief 
centre of Scottish trade, and might perhaps 
have enjoyed an uninterrupted monopoly 
till its decline after 1488 if the Flemings 
and the English had not been allies. When 
wars with England exposed them to hostility 
in Flanders, the Scottish merchants usually 
transferred their business to Middleburg in 
Walcheren Island; but the Duke of Bur- 
gundy exerted his influence in favour of the 
adjoining town of Veere (now Campvere), 
and here, after several temporary migrations, 
the Staple was established in 1541. It was 
not till 1578, however, that the obligation of 
Scottish merchants to confine themselves 
to this port was expressly affirmed. During 
the next century there were frequent com- 
plaints that this rule was not strictly 
observed ; and the Staple system became 
more and more an anachronism after the 
rising towns, which were not royal burghs, 
had vindicated in 1672 their claim to a share 
of foreign commerce. In concluding his 
survey with the re-establishment of the Staple 
at Veere in 1676, Mr. Rooseboom remarks 
that the Staple wares had ceased to be the 
principal articles of export. The coal trade, 
chiefly with Amsterdam, ‘‘ had become the 
more important. If it could be secured, the 
whole of the other trade was sure to follow.” 


THE house of P. V. Stock of Paris publishes 
Arméniens et Jeunes-Turcs, by M. A. 
Adossidés, a book on the Adana massacres 
in which many British and American 
witnesses are quoted to prove recent brutality 
in Cilicia. 


Quinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia. Cura 
E. C. Wickham. (Riccardi Press.)—The choice 
of Horace as the classical author whose works 
were most likely to appeal to a wide circle of 
bookbuyers is a fairly obvious one; he has 
been published in the best taste of every 
generation since the invention of printing, 
and his works are traditionally favourites in 
England. The edition before us has every- 
thing to make it desirable: the text is 
sound and good; the paper, ink, and print- 
ing are first-rate; of the type we have 
already expressed our opinion, that it is one 
of the best founts ever cut; the shape and 
size are convenient for reading; and the 
price is fixed at an amount which empha- 
sizes the value of the book, without warning 
off the man of moderate means. It is in 
such a convenient and stately form that we 
would have our favourite books printed, 
so that they may be read with asense of 
their dignity and beauty. 

If we might now offer a suggestion to 
those responsible for the production of these 
books, it is that the rather fine design which 
serves as a printer’s mark suffers too much 
from the reduction necessary to fit it for its 
place on the page to be worthy of that 
position, and that it might, at this point in 
the Press’s history, be quietly banished to 
the reverse of the last page. It seems to us, 
too, that adherence to the rules of spacing 
has once or twice produced unfortunate 
results in the long lines of verse at the end, 
which might have been obviated by bolder 
treatment. 

A volume containing Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius is promised as a successor to 
this if sufficient names of subscribers are 
received. We feel sure that every one who 
possesses the Horace will desire a companjon 
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for it: personally, we should like to have 
from this Press an edition of that fine poet 
Lucretius, but we fear the idea is not one 
that will commend itself to those who 
would have to sell the book. 


Heathfield Memorials. By Perceval Lucas. 
(A. L. Humphreys.)—Recently we noticed 
a history of Northiam and Brede, and now 
it is the turn of Heathfield. The name 
to-day suggests a company formed to 
exploit the recently discovered natural gas 
with which Heathfield station is lighted, or 
perhaps “‘ Heffle [thus pronounced] Cuckoo 
Fair ” on April 14th, at which, it is claimed, 
the cuckoo is let loose to usher in the English 
spring. 

The village lies on comparatively high 
ground, looking south, with an uninterrupted 
view of the downs at Combe Hill, where— 
apparently with sudden decision in a 
desperate crisis—they turn sharply to the 
south for their final plunge into the sea at 
Beachy Head. The Vale of Heathfield 
was depicted by Turner, and the canvas is 
now in the British Museum under the bequest 
of George Salting. Behind the village and 
park the ground rises nearly another hundred 
feet. From ‘Excursions in the County of 
Sussex * (1822) we were aware that the park, 
originally called Bayley Park, and founded 
in 1676 by one Plummer, had a very 
chequered career between 1764 and 1822. In 
these 58 years it had no fewer than nine 
owners. The property, belonging to the 
Lords Dacre, was sold in 1764 by Thomas, 
Lord Dacre, to Hercules Pawlett, and from 
him it went successively to James Plummer, 
John Fuller, Raymond Blackmore, Arthur 
O'Keefe and his sister, Lord Heathfield 
(George Augustus Eliott, governor of Gibral- 
tar, who gave it its present name of Heath- 
field Park), and Francis Newbery, son of 
Goldsmith’s publisher, and himself a pub- 
lisher and patent-medicine vendor. New- 
bery’s wife, sister of Raikes of the Sunday- 
schools, was painted by Romney. At this 
time the population of the parish was 
1,613—296 families in 278 houses. The 
present owner of the park is Mr. Wm. 
Cleverley Alexander, who has had this book 
written by Mr. Perceval Lucas, and _ illus- 
trated it with his own hand. The result of 
the author’s diligence and discretion is a 
very readable, though businesslike account 
of Heathfield—its church, manors, Cuckoo 
Fair, and its industries in iron, chickens, and 
pottery—the whole derived from parish 
registers, wills, and local histories, especially 
@ manuscript history of the parish written in 
1821-31 by one Sylvan Harmer. 


Chap. vii. on the iron industry is perhaps 
the one which most deserves attention. 
The latter half of it draws on original 
materials which are the most extensive 
records of the latest period of gun-making 
in Sussex—the middle of the eighteenth 
century—that have yet come to light. These 
are the Heathfield furnace accounts from 
1703 to 1770, kept chiefly for John Fuller, 
who died in 1745, They are full ot interest- 
ing details, such as the kinds of goods made 
and the workmen’s wages. Gun-making 
ceased here about 1755. The accounts 
show that the foundry in its last years turned 
out no guns, but only pig iron, and articles 
for domestic and agricultural use. It was in 
1787 that the furnace was finally blown out. 
Sylvan Harmer claims that ‘‘ the cannons cast 
here were the first cast in the county,” but 
Ralph Hogge of Buxted has this honour in 
Sussex tradition. The hammer pond has 
now become a hop garden and _ the 
cinder and clinker heaps are hidden under 
pasture, 





Rouleau mortuaire du B. Vital, Abbé de 
Savigni. dition phototypique, avec In- 
troduction par L. Delisle. (Paris, Champion.) 
—An eugene autograph poem of Heloise 
is only one of the attractions which this 
valuable reproduction offers. The contents 
of the roll, indeed, are, thanks to M. Delisle, 
well known ; it was the subject of one of his 
earliest writings ; it formed an important part 
of the volume on the subject he contributed 
to the Société de Histoire de France in 
1866, and it is, alas, almost the latest of 
his inestimable services to the science 
in which he was the undisputed leader. 
But this facsimile is of greater interest 
to us than any other could be. Here 
we have 200 specimens of handwriting, 
some of considerable extent, all of the same 
date and comparable with one another. 
Seventy specimens of writing from the great 
abbeys of England will be of inestimable 
value to paleographers. The list of de- 
ceased abbots, &c., will add to our lists a 
foundation at Nottingham not in Dugdale ; 
four abbots and a prior to Sherborne; 
new names to the lists of Eynsham, Hinckley, 
St. Edith of Wilton, Ramsey, &c. 


Moreover this manuscript belongs to a 
time (c. 1120) when a transition in hand 
writing was going on, especially in the direc- 
tion of the @ as a case-ending. Butof the 
200 specimens, two still use ae, three others 
@, less than half use the tagged e, and rather 
more use a plaine, while others seem to use 
either indifferently. The geographical distri- 
bution is interesting. In England the Eastern 
monasteries use the plain e, the others use 
a tagged one. In Normandy the great 
majority use the tagged e. In France a 
majority nearly as great use the plain e. 
It is interesting to note that the scribe at 
Ely uses the Anglo-Saxon w in the middle 
of his words. 


Mortuary rolls were sent round from 
great abbeys on the occasion of the death of 
an abbot to ask the prayers of all other 
abbeys in friendly relations with it. It 
was the custom for each abbey visited to 
add to the roll a list of its own deceased, 
and to exchange prayers and other spiritual 
benefits. Often, too, a little poem in praise 
of the deceased was added, of which the 
following ‘‘ versus pueriles” are not unfair 
specimens :— 

Abbas Vitalis, tibi sit laus, vita perennis, 
Nam dum vixisti vestes escamque dedisti. 


But amongst them is a set of verses from 
the Abbey of Argenteuil of such merit that 
M. Delisle felt himself forced to see in them 
the characteristic qualities of Heloise, who 
was an inmate of the abbey when the roll 
came round. The verses beginning 


Flet pastore pio grex desolatus adempto; 
Soletur miseras turba fidelis oves, 


were printed in full in 1866, and are un- 
doubtedly superior to any others in the 
volume. M. Delisle wrote a preface and re- 
printed an introduction characteristic alike of 
his charming personality and his immense 
scholarship, and added lists of the places 
mentioned. This addition to the services 
that the most eminent palexographer of 
our day has rendered to his science forms 
no unfitting close to the labours of a life- 
time spent in the elucidation of the literary 
history of France. 


Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office.—Edward III. Vol. XI. 
1360-64. (Stationery Office.)—This volume 
is, like its immediate predecessor, the work 
of Mr. W. H. B. Bird, and the Index has been 





—<—$——, 


compiled by Mr. H. Story Maskelyne, — 


Both are well up to the sound level of 
scholarship which is fortunately presented 
by the majority of the volumes of this 
valuable series. Among the items of special 
interest in the Calendar we may note the 
ravages caused by the renewal of the Black 
Death in 1361, which brought about the 
death of most of the masons and other 
craftsmen engaged on the king’s works at 
Windsor and elsewhere, and necessitated 
the summoning of workmen from such dis. 
tant shires aS Lancashire and Yorkshire to 
work at the king’s wages. 


The Index has a few taults of omission, 
If the reference to the secret seal on p. 282 
were desirable, similar references should 
have been given to pp. 195, 197, 284, and 
524. No doubt the king’s chamber was a 
part of the king’s wardrobe, but there is no 
mention of the wardrobe in certain references 
to the chamber indexed only under ‘ Ward- 
robe, king’s chamber at.’ Other references 
to the chamber are, however, indexed under 
the title ‘Chamber.’ It would have been 
better, perhaps, had offices described by 
different names been brought together 
under a single heading. Thus the keeper of 
the wardrobe of the household, the keeper 
of the wardrobe, and the treasurer of the 
household all represent the same office, 
though this is rather obscured by the index 
heading under Edward III. But all these 
are unimportant points. 


Visitation of England and Wales. Edited 
by Frederick Arthur Crisp. Vol. XVL 
(Privately Printed.)—The present volume 
seems to us more elaborate than those which 
were issued earlier. It has been compiled 
with noteworthy accuracy and attention to 
detail. The heraldic bearings of the families 
treated are given when it is known that they 
have been used, a distinction being made 
between those recorded by the Heralds’ 
College and coats which have not found their 
way into the official lists. In some instances 
careful engravings of the arms have been 
furnished. As was the case in many of the 
earlier visitations made by the heralds ot 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
more remote generations in the pedigrees 
have not been chronicled when already 
familiarly known. Here very few are 
traced back further than the accession of 
George III. The conclusion of the book 
contains an alphabetical table of ‘‘ Additions 
and Corrections” to the former volumes, 
which must prove of great service to those 
who possess them. Thirty-eight pedigrees 
are given in the present volume, four of 
which are those of peers, and five of baronets ; 
the rest relate to families devoid of hereditary 
titles. 


Many readers will find the pedigree of 
Byron the most interesting in the collection. 
It begins with Capt. George Anson Byron, 
R.N., @ younger son of the Hon. John Byron 
the Admiral, who was the second son of 
William, the fourth Lord Byron, and of his 
third wife Frances, daughter of Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton. The Captain’s son 
was Admiral George Anson Byron, ‘‘ Baron 
Byron of Rochdale, co. Lancaster.” He 
succeeded his cousin, Byron the poet, ™ 
1824, dying on the 14th of August, 1854, 
when he was followed by a third George 
Anson Byron, the eighth Lord. The various 
branches of the family, male and female, are 
now very widely spread, and the labour of 
compilation must have been long-continued 
and wearisome. The pages relating to the 
Wilberforces are also very interesting and we 
worth study. 
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FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


I HAVE just returned from the old-world 
Westphalian town of Soest, where a memorial 
has been unveiled to one of your earlier 
correspondents, the German poet Freiligrath, 
whose centenary took place on June 17th. 

Having had to go into exile on account of 
the poems he wrote for the cause of freedom, 
he sought refuge in England in 1846; but, 
when the revolution broke out in Germany 
two years later, he returned in order to 
promote the cause of liberty. In 1851 he 
was again forced to leave his country; he 
made a home in London, in the then rural 
suburb of Hackney, and here he spent 
seventeen years full of care and anxiety and 
office work. Although these were the hardest 
years of his life, Freiligrath became much 
attached to the country that had sheltered 
him for so long. He was a great lover of 
English literature, and his translations intro- 
duced many English poems for the first time 
to the German public. Burns was _ his 
especial favourite; his translation of “Is 
there for honest poverty? was con- 
demned by the Censor, but appeared in a 
small volume of poems entitled ‘Ein 
Glaubensbekenntnis,* which took the whole 
country by storm in 1844. 


The Atheneum was the only paper of which 
he became a regular correspondent. Among 
his chief contributions were ‘The Favourite 
Stanza of Burns’; an article on Long- 
fellow’s ‘Hiawatha* which settled the 
dispute concerning its metre; and several 
interesting articles on Coleridge’s translation 
of ‘ Wallenstein.'* 


In 1868 Freiligrath was called back to his 
country, where a large sum of money had 
been collected to secure his independent liveli- 
hood. 

The foundation stone of another memorial 
was laid on the day of the centenary at 
Rolandseck, one of the most romantic spots 
on the Rhine, where the famous Rolands- 
bogen stands, an historical ruin which was 
destroyed by a storm, but reconstructed 
seventy years ago as the result of an 
enthusiastic poetical appeal from Freiligrath. 

MaBEL K. WIEns. 








CERVANTES AND ‘“‘ VERSOS DE 
CABO ROTO.” 
Weelahka Hall, Moultonborough, N.H., 
July 18, 1910. 

In the notice of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s edition 
of ‘La ilustre Fregona* printed in the 
issue of June 18th (p. 729) of your esteemed 
review, I read the following: ‘‘ The versos de 
cabo roto in ‘La Picara Justina’ are con- 
Vincing proof that ‘Don Quixote’ had 
passed through many hands before it finally 
reached the printer.” This appears to be 
taking it for granted that Cervantes was the 
first one to employ the artifice termed 
versos de cabo roto, though there are no 
sufficient reasons for doing so. Aside from 
the fact that it was not the part of the seven- 
teenth century to invent noning tricks of 
this nature, and that Lopez de Ubeda, the 
author of ‘ La Picara Justina,’ disposed of a 
considerably wider range of metrical artifices 
than we find evidenced in the works of his 
illustrious contemporary, it is well known 
that examples of versos de cabo roto occur 
before ‘Don Quixote. In his instructive 
book on ‘ El Loaysa de El Celoso Estremeiio,’ 
which appeared at Seville in 1901, the well- 
known Spanish critic Francisco Rodriguez 





Marin quotes the versos de cabo roto of 
Alonso Alvarez de Soria, to which Dr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly duly refers in the French 
version of his ‘History of Spanish Litera- 
ture *—the distance of my summer resort 
from libraries prevents me from giving 
chapter and verse—and in an article on the 
subject under discussion published in the 
Revue Hispanique of 1907 it was shown in 
detail by the present writer that this manner 
of breaking the rhyme-word was known 
to the lyric schools of the fifteenth century. 
H. R. Lane. 


*,* There is no good reason, as Prof. 
Lang observes, for supposing that Cervantes 
was the first to compose versos de cabo roto ; 
it would, perhaps, be nearer the truth to 
say that he was one of the last important 
authors to write them. No claim for Cer- 
vantes’s priority in this respect is implied 
in the words which Prof. Lang quotes from 
The Atheneum. The allusion in the review 
was to the substance, as well as to the 
form, of the following lines, which occur on 
f. 180 of the ‘Libro de Entretenimiento 
de la Picara Justina’ (Medina del Campo, 
1605) :-— 


Soy la Reyn de Picardi 
Mas que la Rud conoci, 
Mas famo que dofta Oli, 
Que don Quizxo y Lazar, 
Que alfarache y Celesti, 
Sino me conoces cue, 
Yo soy due, 
Que todas las aguas be. 


The privilegio of ‘La Picara Justina’ is 
dated August 22nd, 1604; yet the text 
mentions * Don Quixote ' as already famous, 
though the privilegio of ‘Don Quixote * was 
not granted till September 26th, 1604. 
The natural inference is that the author of 
‘La Picara Justina’ had read Cervantes’s 
book in manuscript. It is impossible to 
argue that any great intimacy existed 
between the two men; the mocking 
references to ‘La Picara Justina’ in the 
‘Viage del Parnaso’ render this theory 
untenable. Nor have we any right to assume 
that the verses quoted above were added 
after ‘La Picara Justina’ had passed the 
licenser. Hence they afford ‘‘ convincing 
proof that ‘Don Quixote’ had passed 
through many hands _ before it finally 
reached the printer.» The uncomplimentary 
reference to ‘Don Quixote’ in a letter of 
Lope de Vega’s dated August 14th, 1604, 
points to the same conclusion. 

THE REVIEWER. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF LADY 
HAMILTON, 


THE fullest manuscript records of Sir 

Joseph Banks are those comprised in the 
vast mass of copies made by Dawson 
Turner, now in the custody of the Natural 
History Museum. The following letter is 
among these. I have corrected some errors 
in spelling. 
# Between Banks and Sir William Hamil- 
ton there was a lifelong regard. Banks 
8 ily condoned what hoe at first would 
think a false step on the part of his friend. 
His letters usually conveyed a pleasant 
message to the lady. This interesting sur- 
vival of their correspondence gives a glimpse 
of the mutual happy sentiment between the 
parties. 

‘The Queen’s garden alluded to was an 
undertaking of Sir William’s, at the royal 
villa at Caserta, with the help of Sir Joseph 
Banks and the nurseryman Graefer. It 
was @ great triumph of English gardening, 
and was, in time, appreciated by Italian 





people of taste. It appears to have escaped 
the notice of tourists and guide-book makers. 
Graefer was afterwards Nelson’s steward at 
Bronté. EDWARD SMITH. 


Emma, Lady Hamilton, to Sir Joseph Banks. 


Giardino Inglese, May 31, 1797. 


DEAR Sir,—I cannot let Sir William’s letter go 
without assuring you how happy I am to find 
His Majesty does justice to your merit, and that 
you are one of his Privy Council. I assure you, 
Sir William loves you dearly, and has felt happy 
on hearing of any addition to your honour and 
comfort. Think then, as I am inclined to love 
all his friends, how rejoiced I am at your happi- 
ness and welfare; for indeed I do not consider 
you as one of his common friends, and therefore 
love and esteem you more than you think I do. 
I have not shewn to you much that I have ever 
thought on you, for I have never wrote you a line, 
God knows how long; but you do not imagine 
how my time has been taken up, and what I have 
had, and have now, on my hands. Nor indeed, 
I never could have thought, nor do I feel myself 
worthy of the happiness and honours I have en- 
joyed for the last few years. 

We are now at the Queen’s garden, resting, 
and getting Sir William’s health against the return 
of the Royal Family from Loggio, for we shall 
have hot work at the marriage.* The Queen has 
been with us two days, and has made me very 
happy by giving me a sum for Graefer to go on 
with the garden. So we are all very busy to get 
on before the princess arrives, as I hear she is fond 
of Botany. She must have the garden, she must 
introduce Agriculture, she must shew the Neapo- 
litans what Graefer is ; and your name with his 
must go down to the Neapolitan posterity. 
For, by sending him here, you have given them 
Taste. God knows, at present they have none ; 
not one except my dear adorable Queen. You 
should know her. She is worthy to be known to 
you and afew others of your character. Do you 
know Sir Gilbert Elliot ? Ask him what she is: 
everything that’s greatand sublime. I hope one 
day to present you to her. I have told her so, 
for she admires you from hearsay; and some 
day, when I have time, you shall know two or 
three traits of her excellent character. And, 
do not believe the book the infamous Gorani has 
written against her: ’tis all false. 

We go to town to-morrow to prepare for Sunday, 
the King’s birthday. We have a dinner of a 
hundred, and an assembly of a thousand in the 
evening. In England, where you count nobility 
by the hundreds, we count them by thousands ; 
for at my ball of a thousand there will be at least 
eight hundred Duchesses, princesses, &c.; and 
not one of them worth a good farmer’s wife 
in England. However, I wish you was there ; 
you would be delighted with the country and 
characters. 

I wish I could send you a curiosity I have got, 
that you might examine her before the Royal 
Society. ’Tis an old woman of 112, but she looks 
so young you would not give her more than 50. 
She has neither teeth nor gums; she was blind, 
lame, and wrinkled till she entered her hundredth 
year. She then, like a serpent, changed her skin. 
Her eyesight came back; she walked; and her 
skin became as fine as any young girl’s; her 
neck, arms, &c., are very round, fine, and hard ; 
her voice is like a girl’s of ten years old ; she sings 
like a girl whose voice is still changing from the 
girl to the woman ; her memory is perfect, as she 
tells me things of the last century ; not the least 
deaf ; has been fifty years a widow ; had thirteen 
children, all dead of old age; she walks ten or 
twelve miles a day; if sick, does not eat for two 
days, and gets well. We asked her how she had 
contrived to live so long. Her answer was, 
‘** Signora, non ho preso mai ne medicamenti ne 
collera.’”” Her name is Mary, but she is called 
Mariucia, which is the abbreviation of Mary, what 
we should say Polly. She has had a third set of 
teeth ten years ago ; but drinking lemonade sour, 
they all dissolved, as they were like the teeth of a 
fish. She has five [?] a day to live on from the 
King, and I gave her to eat. I told her I would 
speak to the Queen to get her something more. 
She said she was content with what she had. 
She says she is twelve years old, and when she is 
fifteen she will be married. She never counts the 
last century, and I think may live to the age of 
Old Parr. Her neck is just like a young girl’s ; 
and when I made her shew it to Sir William, she 
blushed, and felt so ashamed, more than any 
modern young lady would do. Sir William is in 
love with her. I have had many physicians to 





* Archduchess Clementina to the Hereditary Prince of 
the Two Sicilies. 
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feel her pulse; and one, a very learned young 
man who is with Prince Augustus, says her pulse 
is the pulse of a young girl. She dances very 
often the Tarantella with me. When she changed 
her skin, the people here got it, and kept it 
like the bone of a saint, for she is considered as 
a miracle. So much for Mariucia, who has made 
me bore you by reading this scrawl, for I wrote in 
agreathurry. Butam ever, Dear Sir, Your, &c. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Ballard (Addison), D.D., From Text to Talk, 
$1.20. 


Designed as a companion volume to the 
author's ‘From Talk to Text.’ It is taken in 
part from the author’s ‘Through the Sieve,’ 
now out of print. 

Bishop (Arthur Stanley), The World’s Altar- 
Stairs, 3/6 net. 

Introductory studies in the religions of the 

world. 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Report for the 
Year ending March 10, 1/ 
Chadwick (Hubert), S.J., Life of the Venerable 
Gongalo da Silveira of the Society of Jesus, 
6 


The life-story of a sixteenth-century mis- 
sionary of South Africa, with illustration and 


map. ; 
Mestenala (Rev. J. I.), The Redeemer’s Reign, 


The author aims at bringing out the teachin 
of Scripture concerning the missionary ca 
and privilege. 

Moulton (W. Fiddian) and Whitley (W. T.), 
Studies in Modern Christendom, 3/6 net. 

A series of lectures delivered in connexion 
with the Liverpool Board of Biblical Studies, 
Lent Term, 1909. 


Law, 


Kinney (A.), Handbook of Administration Law 
in India, 12/ net. 

Webster-Brown (J.), Finance Acts: the Acts 
relating to the Estate Duty, 8/ net. 

Second edition. The Finance Acts 1894- 
1910 and Revenue Act 1903 so far as they 
relate to the Estate Duty and other Death 
Duties, with notes, rules, and table of forms. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Brockwell (Maurice) and Konody (Paul G.), The 
Louvre, Part II., 2/6 net. 
For notice of Part I. see p. 218. 
Poley (Edwin), The Book of Decorative Furniture, 
Section IV., 2/6 net. 
For notice of the first three sections see 


p. 216. 
Richter (J. P.), The Mond Collection: an Appre- 
ciation, 2 vols., 315/ net. 

Contains some 80 photogravures and other 
reproductions of works by Raphael, Titian, 
Botticelli, Bellini, &c. The fact that Dr. 
Mond’s splendid collection has been bequeathed 
to the nation adds particular interest to this 
elaborate and important publication, 


Poetry and Drama, 


Adam (Major W. A.), Rus Divinum, and other 
Poems, 2/6 net. 
Barker (Elsa), The Frozen Grail, and other Poems, 
3/6 net. 
Era Shakespeare, 6 vols., 8d. net each. ‘ 
Edited by H. N. Hudson. Additions to an 
edition we have already praised. 


Music. 


Brahms (J.), Three Duets for Soprano and Con- 
tralto, Op. 20, 2/ net. 
Brewer (A. Herbert), Summer Sports, 1/6 
Suite for chorus and orchestra, founded on 
poems by Thomas Dekker, James Shirley, and 
an anonymous writer. 
Cover (Claude E.), Allegretto, 2/ net. 
In the Recital Series of Original Compositions 
for the Organ. 
Harrison (Julius), Harvest Cantata, 1/6 
Words by Rose Dafforne Betjemann. 
Lemare (Edwin H.), Short Preludes for the Organ, 
Books I.-III., 1/ net each. 
Parry (Sir C. Hubert H.), Ode to Music, 1/6 
Words by Arthur C. Benson. 


Bibliography. 
Classified List of Smithsonian Publications, May, 
1910. 
London Library Catalogue, Supplement 7, by 
C. T. Hagberg Wright, 5/ 


History and Biography. 


Palmer (A. Neobard) and Owen (Edward), Ancient 
Tenures of Land in North Wales and the 
Marches. 

Contains notes on the common and demesne 
lands of the Lordship of Bromfield, and the 
parts of Denbighshire and Flintshire adjoining, 
and suggestions for the identification of such 
lands elsewhere. Second edition. 

Pilgrim Books: Shakespeare: Charles Lamb, 
1/6 net each. 

Brief biographies with illustrations. 

Suffolk Hundred, A, in the Year 1283, 10/6 net. 

The assessment of the Hundred of Black- 
bourne for a tax of one thirtieth, and a return 
showing the land tenure there, edited by Edgar 
Powell. 


Geography and Travel. 


Cox (J. Charles), Surrey, 2/6 net. 

One of the Little Guides. Illustrated from 
photographs, and from drawings by Edmund 

. New, F. D. Bedford, B. C. Boulter, and 
other artists. 

Davis (William Morris), Geographical Essays, 
12/6 net. 

Part I. is devoted to Educational Essays; 

Part II. to Physiographic Essays. 
Hamer (S. H.), The Dolomites, 7/6 net. 

The book aims at giving a general impres- 
sion of the region of the Dolomites, now visited 
by comparatively few English travellers. 
Special chapters on climbing are included, and 
some detailed tours described. There are 16 
illustrations in colour by Harry Rountree. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Allan (Alexander), Hunting the Sea Otter, 7/6 


net. 
Encyclopedia of Sport, Vol. I. Part V., 1/ net. 
Jebb (R. Horsley), Sport on Irish Bogs, 2/ 
Illustrated sporting sketches. 
Smith (Stewart), Retrievers, and How to Break 
Them for Sport and Field Trials, 2/6 net. 


Philology. 
Harrison (H.), Surnames of the United Kingdom, 


Vol. II., Part II., 1/ net. 
A concise etymological dictionary. 


School-Books. 


Dix (C. M.), Second Latin Lessons, 2/6 
Intended as a second year’s course, and to 
lead up to the intelligent reading of a Latin 
author. 
Five Years’ Common Entrance Examination 
Papers, November, 1904, to July, 1909, 3/ net. 
With answers to papers in algebra and 


arithmetic. 
Forbes (Avary H.), A History of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, 2/6 net. 


The volume embodies Clough’s ‘ Expansion 
of the British Empire, 1558-1858,’ and con- 
tinues it down to 1910. There are maps and 
tables illustrating the upbuilding of the Empire. 

Heaton (Ellis W.), The Junior Scientific Geo- 
graphy (The British Isles), 1/ net. 

One of a series of Junior Geographies, the 
outcome of suggestions by headmasters and 
teachers of geography throughout Great Britain. 

Perry (W. J.), The Intermediate History of Eng- 
land (Political, Social, and Constitutional), 
Part I. to 1603, 2/ 

With maps and notes illustrating England, 
France, India, and America. 

Robinson (W.S.), The Story of England: Part I. 
From Early Times to 1272, 2 

A history for junior forms, with illustrations 
and maps. 

Wenlock (Rankin), Dictation Exercises from 
Standard Authors, 2/6 


Science, 


Alder (J.) and Hancock (A.), The British Nudi- 
branchiate Mollusca: Part 8 (Supplementary), 
by Sir Charles Eliot, 25/ net. 

With 8 coloured plates. 

Curtis (Charles Edward) and Gordon (Robert 
Abercromby), A Practical Handbook upon 
Agricultural Tenancies for the Use of Landlords, 
their Agents, and Tenants, 10/6 net. 

Holland (Sir Thomas H.) and Fermor (LL. Leigh), 
Quinquennial Review of the Mineral Production 
of India during the Years 1904 to 1908, 2 rupees. 

With plates. Issued by the Geological Survey 
of India. 

Mathot (R. E.), The Construction and Working 
of Internal-Combustion Engines, 24/ net. 





Translated from the French by W. A. Tookey. 
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Noorden (Prof. Carl von), Clinical Treatises on 
the Pathology and Therapy of Disorders of 
Metabolism and Nutrition: Part 9, Technique 
of Reduction Cures and Gout, 5/ net. 

Smith (Harold Hamel), Aigrettes and Birdskins: 
By Truth about their Collection and Export, 
vo 

A defence of those engaged in the birdskin 
and feather traffic in the Tropics, with a fore- 
word by Sir J. D. Rees. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections: Vol. 56, 
No. 5, A Preliminary Study of Chemical Denu- 
dation, by Frank Wigglesworth Clarke; No, 6, 
The Age of the Earth, by George F. Becker; 
Yo. 9, Descriptions of Seven New Species of 
East African Mammals, by Edmund Heller; 
No. 10, New Landshells from the Smithsonian 
African Expedition, by William Healey Dall. 

Wallace (J.), Logarithmic Land Measurement, 
6/ net. 

Fiction. 

A Beckett (U.), In Extenuation of Sybella, 6/ 

A story of the careers of two coquettes, an 
aunt and a niece, on board a liner bound for 
India. The aunt cuts her niece out with 
a millionaire, but the niece consoles herself 
with a suitor she had formerly jilted. The 
book ends happily. 

Avery (Harold), A Week at the Sea, 6/ 

The strange adventures of a little doctor on 
a holiday. 

Gallon (Tom), The Mystery of Roger Bullock, 1/ 

New book in paper covers at a popular price. 

Gerard (Louise), The Hyena of Kallu, 6/ 

Touches on the colour problem. 

Hilles (L. B.), Chickens Come Home to Roost, 6/ 

The scene is laid in Virginia, and the incidents 
are said in the Preface to be founded on fact. 

Maartens (Maarten), Harmen Pols, 6/ 

Depicts a brief crisis in the life of a young 
Dutch peasant. 

Mitford (Bertram), A Border Scourge, 6/ 

One of the author’s African stories of 
adventure. 

Trevor (St. John), Angela, 6/ 

The story of a cynical bachelor and a strange 


lady. 
Willmer (John Henry), The Transit of Souls, 6/ 
A tale of Lucknow which introduces the 
supernatural. 


General Literature. 


Dawkins (Col. C. T.), Night Operations for In- 
fantry, 1/6 net. 
Compiled for the use of company officers. 
Miller (A. Logan), More Chats on Literature, 1/ 


net. 
Official Report of the Emigration Conference, 
— by the Royal Colonial Institute, May, 
91 


With an introduction by Et. E. Egerton. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 


Martinu (J.), Die Waldesier u. die husitische 
Reformation in B6hmen, 6m. 


Law. 


Jahrbuch des deutschen Rechtes, 23m. 
Eighth issue. 
Fine Art. 


Studien zur Deutschen Kunstgeschichte: 121, 
Der Ulmer Bildschnitzer Jérg Syrlin d. Aelt. 
und seine Schule, by Erich Grill, 4m. 50; 122, 
Anton de Peters, ein kélnischer Kiinstler des 
XVIII. Jahrhunderts, by Arnold Fortlage, 
6m.; 123, Die Aesthetik Albrecht Diirers, by 
F. L. Miller, 2m. 50; 124, Hans Blum von 
Lohr am Main, ein Bautheoretiker der deutschen 
Renaissance, by Ernst von May, 3m.; 125, 
Etude sur le Manuscrit de I’ Hortus Deliciarum, 
by A. Marignan, 3m. 50; 126, Die Holzschnitte 
des Meisters vom Amsterdamer Kabinett zum 
Spiegel menschlicher Behaltnis, by Hans 
Naumann, 20m.; 127, Die Baukunst in Salzburg 
wihrend des XVII. Jahrhunderts, by Anton 
Eckardt, 8m.; 128, Die mittelalterlichen 
Chorstiihle in der Schweiz, by J. Scheuber, 6m.- 

Most of the above are illustrated, No. 126 
having 274 illustrations. 


Philology. 


Heiberg (P. A.), Nogle Bidrag til Enten-Eller’s 
Tilblivelseshistorie, Okr. 65. 
No. 82 of Studier fra Sprog- og Oldtidsforsk- 
ning. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 


The Cornhill Magazine for September 
opens with a paper entitled ‘A Polar 
Laureate: Sir Francis Doyle,’ by Sir 
Clements Markham, who gives extracts 
from a poem which, written eighty years 
ago, is appropriately revived when the 
Terra Novais on its way to the icy regions 
of the South. In ‘The Centenary of Mrs. 
Gaskell’ Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley throws new 
light upon the author’s life and work. 
Mrs. Margaret I. Woods contributes 
another of her ‘“‘ Pastels under the 
Southern Cross,” describing ‘The Road 
to Zimbabwe’; while in ‘A Letter from 
Sens’ Sir James Yoxall writes cleverly 
on this old French town. ‘Concerning 
Guide-Books,’ by Mr. Claude Benson, 
deals with the trials and triumphs of a 
guide-book writer ; and ‘ Land of Chaos,’ 
by Mr. Norman Douglas, gives a picture 
of Messina as it appeared after the recent 
earthquake. Mr. F. G. Aflalo contributes 
some ‘ Travel Memories at the Zoo’ ; and 
short stories are ‘The California Salvage 
Company,’ by Mr. W. J. Batchelder, 
and ‘ At Galdang Tso,’ by Mr. Edmund 
Candler. 


Messrs. SmirH & ELper will publish 
in October a monograph on John Bright 
by Mr. R. Barry O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien 
enjoyed the advantage of knowing Mr. 
Bright, and his reminiscences of the great 
orator have special interest. The book is 
virtually divided into separate sections, 
each being devoted to the story of Bright’s 
action on some particular subject. The 
subjects so treated are: The Anti-Corn 
Law Agitation, Ireland, The Crimean War, 
India, The American Civil War, Canada, 
Parliamentary Reform, The House of 
Lords, and Peace and War. The book 
closes with an “ appreciation’ of Bright 
by Mr. Birrell. 


_ Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish, early 
in the autumn, a new historical work on 
‘Medieval Italy,’ by Prof. Pasquale 
Villari. It begins with the coronation of 
Charlemagne, and ends with the death of 
the Emperor Henry VII. The struggles 
between Popes and Emperors are described 
from the point of view of their effect upon 
Italy, and the separate histories of the 
various Italian regions are co-ordinated in 
such wise as to form a clear and con- 
secutive narrative. The book has been 
translated by Prof. Villari’s daughter, 
Mrs, Hulton. 


Messrs Metuvuen’s new list of books 
for the second half of the year includes 
some interesting memoirs and biographies : 

The Life of Browning,’ by the late W. 
Hall Griffin, completed by Mr. H. C. 
Minchin; ‘Samuel Rogers and his Circle,’ 
by Mr. R. E. Roberts; ‘Oliver Gold- 
smith,’ by Mr. R. Ashe King; and ‘ The 
Buccaneers in the West Indies in the 
Seventeenth Century,’ by Mr. ©. H. 
Haring, who has availed himself of new 
MS. materials on the subject. 





Str Gzorce Dove.as has in prepara- 
tion for Mr. Fisher Unwin ‘ The Edinburgh 
Book of Scottish Poetry: an Antho- 
logy of the Best Scottish Verse from the 
Earliest Times to the Present.’ It is 
an attempt to do for Scottish poetry what 
has already been done in the ‘ Oxford 
Book of English Verse’ and the ‘ Dublin 
Book of Irish Verse.’ 


ANOTHER book, selected and edited by 
Prof. W. Macneile Dixon, is announced 
by Messrs. Meiklejohn and Holden, the 
title of which is very similar to that by 
Sir George Douglas. It is to be called 
‘The Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse.’ 
Perhaps, in view of the confusion certain 
to ensue, one or other of the titles will be 
altered. 


Messrs. HARPER announce some inter- 
esting works in history and biography : 
‘My Mark Twain’ and ‘Imaginary Inter- 
views, by Mr. W. D. Howells ; ‘The Life 
of Edison,’ by Messrs. F. L. Dyer and 
T. C. Martin; ‘Through Five Administra- 
tions, by Col. W. H. Crook; and 
Madame de Montespan,’ by Mr. H. Noel 
Williams. 


Messrs. Harper’s new fiction will 
include ‘ The Silent Call,’ by Mr. E. Milton 
Royle ; ‘The Way to Peace,’ by Margaret 
Deland; ‘Other Main Travelled Roads,’ 
by Mr. Hamlin Garland; and ‘ Pan’s 
Mountain,’ by Amélie Rives. 


Some successes in fiction seem to us 
more skilfully engineered than deserved. 
We are glad, however, to hear of the large 
sale of that remarkable study of the 
effects of genius, ‘The Devourers,’ in 
England and the United States. The 
author, who is well known in Italy as a 
poet, and has exceptional gifts as a 
linguist, is rewriting her book in Italian. 


Dr. G. WALTER STEEVES is publishing 
with Messrs. Methuen ‘Francis Bacon: 
a Sketch of his Life, Works, and Literary 
Friends, chiefly from a _ Bibliographical 
Point of View.’ The book will be copi- 
ously illustrated. 


THE late Florence Nightingale wrote 
several valuable books on her favourite 
subjects. These included ‘Notes on 
Hospitals,’ 1859; ‘Notes on Nursing,’ 
1860; ‘Notes on the Sanitary State of 
the Army in India,’ 1863; ‘ Introductory 
Notes on Lying-in Institutions,’ 1871 ; 
and ‘ Life or Death in India,’ 1874. 


Wuat is described as a novelty in book- 
production in this country is ‘ Standard 
Books,’ announced by Messrs. Nelson. 
It is the first printed book in Great 
Britain “ bound ” on the loose-leaf prin- 
ciple, which allows leaves to be with- 
drawn or inserted as in the case of ledgers 
and account-books. The book itself is 
an “ Annotated and Classified Guide to 
the Best Books,” and the principle 
facilitates its revision by the insertion of 
new sections, which it is proposed to 
issue from time to time to replace out-of- 
date matter. 





Pror. HuegnH Witiiams has in the 
press a work on ‘ Early Christianity in 
Great Britain.’ The book deals with the 
Church from the days of the Roman 
occupation to those of Augustine. 


Dr. GReGoryY SMITH is preparing for the 
press a treatise on ‘ Practical Psychology,’ 
including reference to Grote’s ‘ Exploratio 
Philosophica ’ and to Prof. Sorley’s essay. 
In “ Practical Psychology,’ though much is 
conceded to the materialist, the supremacy 
and responsibility of the will are main- 
tained. 


Messrs. HEerrer & Sons of Cambridge 
hope to publish in the autumn the first 
volume of a ‘Manual of Christian Evi- 
dences for Jewish Readers,’ by the Rev. 
A. Lukyn Williams, formerly head of the 
London Mission of the London Jews’ 
Society. This volume, for which Prof. 
Strack of Berlin has written a Preface, 
deals particularly with such Jewish argu- 
ments as are found in the famous summary 
called the ‘ Chizzuk Emunah,’ its object 
being to examine these under the light 
of modern scholarship and thought. 


THE first volume of the long-promised 
‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ by Mr. W. F. 
Monypenny, will be brought out by Mr. 
Murray in the autumn. 


On Saturday last a memorial of John 
Leyden was unveiled at Clovenfords, 
where he was a teacher in 1792. The 
memorial, which is of marble, bears the 
inscription, in Sir Walter Scott’s words, 
* A Lamp Too Early Quenched.” It was 
recalled by the chief speaker at the 
ceremony that one of Leyden’s scholars 
at Clovenfords was John Lee, the son of a 
local farmer, who became Principal of 
Edinburgh University. 

It is proposed to erect a memorial 
statue in Boston, U.S.A., -to Edward 
Everett Hale, and Mr. Bela L. Pratt has 
already prepared a first sketch in clay, 
representing the preacher and author as 
he appeared in the streets of Boston. 


THE eighth Vacation Term for Biblical 
Study, which was held this year at Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, from July 23rd to 
August 13th, was very well attended, the 
students showing a large increase in 
numbers on other years. 


Pror. Hetwrich Jutius HOLTzMANN, 
whose death at the age of 78 took place 
recently at Baden, was prominent among 
the liberal-minded school of theologians 
in Germany. He was professor first at 
Heidelberg, then at Strasburg, and was 
the author of a large number of 
works, among them ‘Die synoptischen 
Evangelien, ‘Die Pastoralbriefe,’ and 
‘Lehrbuch der _historisch - kritischen 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament,’ and 
of numerous contributions to theological 
journals. 


Tue leading Danish historian, Prof. 
Troels-Lund, celebrates his seventieth 
birthday on the 5th of September, when 
a complete edition of his works and essays 
on the Renaissance, some of them un- 


published, will appear in Copenhagen. 
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SCIENCE 


—o— 


THE STUDY OF ANTS. 


Ant Communities and how they are Governed. 
By H. Christopher McCook. Illustrated. 
(Harper & Brothers.)—Dr. McCook has 
found the principal part of his work in 
studying the ways of American ants, and 
he is thoroughly familiar with the = of 
these intelligent insects. In this book he 
seeks, with considerable success, to compare 
the social economy found in ant communities 
— that of mankind; to use his own 
words :— 


“Organized society, whether among insects 
or men, implies some form of pee ag wae and 
that implies citizenship. And fidelity to the just 
and natural service of citizens is communal 
righteousness. May we apply such a term to 
insects ? And if so, what is the character of such 
a —~. or if we —_ venture so to put it, what 
is the quality of such a character? And is it 
in any measure comparable with communal 
righteousness as the phrase goes among men ?”’ 


Ants as intelligent creatures may be said 
to hold a position among insects similar to 
that of man in the mammalian series. 
Between them, however, yawns the great 
gulf of non-intercommunication, either by 
gestures or other means of expression, which 
virtually renders our observational know- 
ledge of ants of a similar standard to that 
which would be reached by the observations 
of ants—if such were possible-—on ourselves. 
In either case only actions or the results of 
activity can be observed. The great mounds 
and communities of ants—the mounds of the 
Allegheny Mountains having been estimated 
8s representing a population equal to that of 
the whole empire of China—are comparable 
to anything found in human institutions ; 
while if we compare material results based 
on the individual size of these small creatures 
and that of the different representatives of 
the Hominidz, superiority is an open ques- 
tion. In describing the discovery in one 
ant’s nest of a story found at a depth of over 
eight feet beneath the surface, Dr. McCook 
makes some pertinent remarks :— 


“Those who are curious in such comparisons 
might find grounds here for a striking parallel 
between the achievement of an ant three-eighths 
of an inch high (long), and of a man one hundred 
and seventy-six times as high (five and one-half 
feet). Were we to reckon a proportionate rate 
of progress between the two on the basis cf height, 
our man would have to be credited with a storied 
structure one thousand four hundred and eight 
feet deep.” 


War and patriotism, or disregard of life in 
defence of the community, are fundamental 
attributes of the lives of ants ; their engineer- 
ing operations must be regarded with 
approval; that they have a language, 
gesture or otherwise, seems almost a 
necessary condition of their co-operation, 
while in social economy they exhibit a 
Spartan but beneficent procedure. Where, 
then, is the great dividing line between us 
in comparative sociology and psychology ? 
According to Dr. McCook, 


“*to reflect upon a rule of conduct; to decide 
thereupon, and frame one’s behaviour accordingly ; 
to assemble facts gleaned from the past and from 
the present; to reason upon and deduce there- 
from principles of duty and service, of social and 
individual government, of personal responsi- 
bility and worship—and immortality—all this, 
which is impossible to the ant, but is within the 
ordinary powers of man, sets him in a class by 
himself,” &c. 


This is probably true, but at the same 
time unproven. 
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Dr. McCook has done a service to philo- 
sophy in bringing this question to the front 5 
the comparative psychology of the future 
will be extended from the primitive human 
type to the conceptions of other animals, 
but zoologists must find the materials. The 
volume, however, though more than purely 
entomological, can be read as a fascinating 
contribution to insect bionomics. The 
author in his Preface claims, and with justice, 
to have given “ at least some measure of the 
simple graces of good literary style”; but 
was it necessary to use the word “ creature 
lings ” ? 








Ants; their Structure, Development, and 

Behavior. By William Norton Wheeler. 
(New York, Columbia University Press.)— 
Ants are yet in their social and evolu- 
tionary aspects an enigma. Strictly scien- 
tific reasoning leaves so much in doubt 
as to the proper estimation of their polity 
and economics that they are still regarded 
from @ more or less anthropomorphic stand- 
point, which, as in the book just noticed, 
promotes conclusions varied in them- 
selves, and reflecting the ideas of im- 
dividual human conceptions. Ants are 
found everywhere from the arctic regions to 
the tropics. ‘Not only do they outnumber 
in individuals all other terrestrial animals, 
but their colonies, even in very circum- 
scribed localities, often defy enumeration.” 
They have few enemies and are the prey 0 
only a small number of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, parasitic insects, and other ants; in 
fact, to use an aphorism of Forel, “‘ The 
ant’s most dangerous enemies are other ants, 
just as man’s most dangerous enemies are 
other men.” Prof. Wheeler has not missed 
the comparison, anthropomorphic as it may 
appear, 
‘* that the psychical ascendancy of the ants among 
invertebrates, and of the mammals among verte- 
brates, constitute a very striking example of 
convergent development. And the palzontolo- 
gist may be inclined to admit that this conver- 
gence has a deeper significance, that it may have 
been due, in fact, since ants and mammals seem 
to make their appearance simultaneously in 
Mesozoic times, to some peculiar transitory 
conditions that favoured the birth of forms 
destined to dominance through extraordinary 
psychical endowment.” 


Emery and Von Ihering have shown that 
there is a significant parallelism between 
the distribution of mammals and _ that of 
ants. Prof. Wheeler has not restricted his 
own conclusions on this comparison; he 
carries them into the socialistic perspective 
when he writes :— 


‘He who without prejudice studies the history 
of mankind will note that many organizations 
that thrive on the capital accumulated by other 
members of the community, without an adequate 
return in productive labour, bear a significant 
resemblance to many of the social parasites 
among ants.” 


On the other hand, our author is somewhat 
severe on the special views of others. Thus 
he describes some expressions of William 
Kirby in the ‘Seventh Bridgewater Treatise’ 
as pertaining to “ the theological dust-bin ” ; 
and, referring to another high entomological 
authority, speaks of ‘‘ Scholastic writers, like 
the Jesuit Wasmann,*? whom he accuses of 
allowing his views on instinct to be governed 
by a zeal to “‘ save one of the old Thomistic 
dogmas.” 

When, however, we leave a discussion that 
is not expressed in judicious language, we 
find in this volume the best book on ants 
that has yet been published. Prof. Wheeler 
is an entomological Gibbon; he has ade- 
quately consulted all his authorities, so that 
his references to the teachings of other 
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workers are neither garbled nor undigested ; 
while his bibliography at the end of the 
volume is exhaustive, and shows a complete 
familiarity with the subject. Then, again 
he is a field entomologist, and has not only 
made many original observations, but has 
also endorsed, and in some few cases quali. 
fied, those of other writers. He offers ip 
most respects a standard of work for 
similar volumes on other entomological 
families. They should be written by 
specialists, but not necessarily by techno. 
logists; they should be original, as that 
word is understood, apart from theoretical, 
and compilations in the highest sense, 
bibliographically referring to everything 
written on the subject, but quoting only 
from what is considered important. In 
these respects Prof. Wheeler has come near 
perfection. 

















OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Two Representative Tribes of Queensland, 
By John Mathew. With an Introduction 
by Prof. A. H. Keane. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
The author of ‘Eaglehawk and Crow’ has 
aright to be heard with respect when he deals 
with Australian problems, if only because 
he is one of the few authorities who can 
speak a native dialect with fluency. Prof. 
A. H. Keane in his Introduction assures 
us that, when Mr. Mathew was a youth, 
the Kabi language “became for him almost 
@ second mother-tongue.” Given this im- 
mense advantage, he might conceivably 
have produced an intensive study of the 
Kabi people comparable with the best work 
of the late A. W. Howitt or of Messrs, 
Spencer and Gillen. For one reason or 
another he has not actually done so. He 
has improved in various ways on the account 
that he prepared for Curr’s ‘ The Australian 
Race*; but even as thus retouched the 
sketch is poor and thin. 


Of course, it may well be that Mr. Mathew 
is not greatly to blame. In anthropology 
we need as it were two distinct measures of 
value—the one to indicate the degree in 
which a given ethnic group will repay obser- 
vation, the other to show the quality of 
mind that a given observer brings to the 
work. Thus it is possible that even when 
Mr. Mathew was in close touch with the 
Kabi tribe in the sixties or thereabouts, 
they were to all intents and purposes 4 
broken people. For instance, the initia- 
tion ceremonies, which are the mainspring of 
tribal life in Australia, securing as they do 
that continuity of social tradition on which 
everything else depends, would seem already 
by that time to have been abandoned. 
Compared, then, with the Arunta of Central 
Australia, whom we might put very near 
the hundred mark, the Kabi would probably 
come out somewhere in the lower half of the 
first of our two scales—the scale of ob- 
jective value, as it might be termed. 

At the same time, we fear that Mr. 
Mathew’s quality of mind, as judged at all 
events by his power of scientific exposition, 
falls a little short of the position assignable 
to the best observers in our second scale. 
He lacks thoroughness, and does not make 
enough allowance for difficulties and for 
gaps in the record—a certain want of 
imagination being probably responsible for 
both defects. Thus, in support of his 
reasonable theory that the Tasmanian repre- 
sents a black or “‘ Papuasian” element 2 
the Australian population, on which a lighter 
or ‘‘ Dravidian” element was then supe 
imposed, he tries, as in former writings © 
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his, to find evidence of racial antithesis in 
the universal bisection into phratries, and 
brings forward some rather dubious facts 
tending to suggest that the natives assign 
a difference of physical type to the members 
of each phratry. But having said so much, 
or rather so little, he lets the matter drop. 
He does not attempt to thrash the question 
out. The reader is left wondering whether 
it is intended to imply that the inter-phratric 
marriage is a thing of yesterday, whether 
some more or less wild ‘‘ Mendelian” 
hypothesis would be invoked to account for 
the maintenance of distinct strains, or what 
else may be at the back of Mr. Mathew’s 
mind. We are thankful in anthropology 
for what we can get, and this book contains 
enough gold to be worth careful sifting ; 
but, though a reef carrying some free gold, 
it is hardly to be classed as a gold reef. 


A Bush Calendar. By Amy E. Mack. 
Illustrated. (Australian Book Company.)— 
The intimate, friendly study of Nature has 
not as yet spread very far in Australia, or at 
least has not exhibited itself in print. That 
is one reason why this little book is welcome. 
It is a somewhat disconcerting calendar for 
English readers. Not only must they upset 
all their traditional notions of the seasons, 
which are of course inverted here ; but they 
must also be prepared for surprises under 
familiar names. The author writes of fan- 
tails, blackcaps, cuckoos, tits, wrens, and 
tree-creepers, and not one of these is even 
8 representative species of old friends in the 
northern hemisphere. Australia is rich in 
bird life, and owns many curious creatures. 
The portrait of the ‘‘ kookaburra ” is fascinat- 
ing, and generally the pictures are good. 

tt we have any complaint to make, it is 
that the author is rather too “ cataloguy ™ for 
sosmall a volume. She gives long lists each 
month of birds breeding and birds arriving, 
and of flowers blooming. Reading of dead- 
winter (July) birds breeding—‘‘ Tomtit, 
New Holland honey-eater.. .. blackcap... ..,” 
we become envious. We have to wait till 
late spring for our blackcap. 


Manual of Gardening. By L. H. Bailey. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—The author of this work 
is the most prolific American writer on the 
subject of gardening. His ‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture,’ an ambitious work 
in four volumes, has found a considerable 
sale in this country, whilst separate 
volumes have been published by him on 
almost every department of horticulture. 
The present manual is offered as a com- 
bination and revision of two former books, 
‘Garden Making’ and ‘ Practical Garden- 
Book’; but it contains much new material, 
the results of experience since these books 
were published. 

In the main, it deals with principles 
rather than details, and principles that 
every gardener should consider at the very 

inning of his practice. Too many begin 
to garden with no intelligent idea before 
them ; still less do they know what pleasure 
may be obtained from what may be called 
simple culture. They appear to think that, 
in the first place, a garden must be laid out 
in the most formal pattern they can devise, 
and secondly, that the contents must be exotic 
species in order to contrast with the natural 
vegetation of the district. Mr. Bailey offers 
some pertinent advice on both these ques- 
tions—advice which we heartily commend 
to practitioners in this country no less than 
those in the States. Not that they need 
accept slavishly all the statements made, 
for some of them need modification. For 
instance, the author says that ‘‘if a person 


wants to show his skill he may choose the 
balky [difficult] plant, but if he wants fun 
and comfort in gardening he would better 
choose the willing one.” This is all very 
well for those who are not taking up garden- 
ing seriously, but, as in other pursuits, half 
the pleasure of cultivation comes from the 
successes obtained against difficulties. 

We share most of the sentiments expressed 
in regard to the natural treatment recom- 
mended for flower borders, but it is not 
necessary that the garden shouldso reflect the 
season in August that it is visited merely for 
the collection of melons or tomatoes. Again, 
flower beds are often placed in unsuitable 
positions on the lawn, and its appearance 
suffers in consequence; but when the author 
states that “‘ the most effective way in which 
to show off flowers to their least advantage 
is to plant them in a bed on the greensward,” 
his assertion is too sweeping. 

“The points a gardener should know about 
plants” are just those matters he should 
study, and the directions concerning the 
proper transplantation of cuttings and seed- 
lings are excellent. There is a chapter on 
‘Tree-surgery,* or the preservation of old 
trees by binding together the main branches, 
and filling with cement, or covering with 
lead, any ruptures and holes in the trunk. 
This treatment has been adopted widely in 
the States, but there is an erroneous idea 
that it originated there, whereas the system 
has been common in this country for a long 
time. 

The lists of trees, shrubs, flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables have been drawn up specially 
to meet American requirements, and the 
have not the same value to European culti- 
vators as the other portions of the book. It 
is profusely illustrated, but most of the 
sketches are inferior and pointless. This 
does not apply, however, to the excellent 
plates reproduced from photographs. 


The Birds of the British Islands. By 
Charles Stonham. Illustrated by Lilian 
M. Medland. Part XVI. (Grant Richards.) 
—The conscientious reviewer may well be 
reduced to despair by Mr. Stonham, whose 
accuracy is indeed “ faultily faultless.” He 
is a writer who, as we have suggested before, 
takes infinite pains and no risks; he is therefore 
an admirable rather than an exciting guide. 
Sandpipers, ‘‘ shanks,” godwits, and curlews 
are dealt with in this instalment. The 
curlew, one of the small minority of these 
groups breeding regularly in the British 
Isles, is said to lay its eggs in May, a state- 
ment which is true enough, but the nest 
may certainly be found in some districts 
by the middle of April. 

Miss Medland’s illustrations are as perfect 
as delineations in black and white can be, 
but it is a question whether, as a practical 
aid to identification, some of them are 
sufficiently distinctive without colour. In 
nearly every case where there is a wide 
difference between the winter and the summer 
plumage, the latter only is represented, 
although it may be the more rarely met 
with. Moreover, there is still good work 
to be done in giving the appearance of 
waders when on the wing; and when they 
are gregarious, a flock in the distance, 
showing the characteristic formation, might 
be introduced into the picture. 


Medical Examination of Schools and 
Scholars. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. With 
an Introduction by Sir Lauder Brunton. 
(P. 8S. King & Son.)—It would be a useful 
thing for the nation at large if this book 





could be made a compulsory holiday task 





for that large class of masters in our public 
schools who, being ignorant of the elements 
of school hygiene, express a profound con- 
tempt for the subject, and disbelieve in its 
efficacy. The book consists of a series of 
articles by writers chosen for their special 
knowledge, and to each article is appended 
a bibliography. Amongst the writers are 
Sir Lauder Brunton; Dr. Clive Riviere ; 
Dr. Dukes and Dr. Simey of Rugby; Dr. 
Gulick and Dr. Ayres of New York; and 
Dr. George Reid and Mr. John Priestley of 
the Staffordshire County Council. The book 
teaches what has already been done at home 
and abroad, and shows how much still 
remains to be accomplished before a school 
medical service can be considered even 
approximately efficient. 


Hoblyn’s Dictionary of Terms used in 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. Re- 
vised, with Numerous Additions, by John 
A. P. Price. (Bell & Sons.)—Medicine 
was synonymous at one time with natural 
science, a fact to which the earlier volumes 
of the Philosophical Society bear ample 
testimony. Members of the medical pro- 
fession were accustomed to lecture upon 
chemistry, physics, botany, and all those 
sciences which are now looked upon as 
ancillary to medicine. Chemistry was the first 
cleavage, then natural philosophy ;__ later, 
zoology and botany. There is now evidence 
of a still further specialization: physiology 
and even anatomy show signs of an impend- 
ing divorce from medicine, and they are 
being taught by those who are no longer 
practising as medical men. 

The fourteenth edition of Hoblyn’s well- 
known ‘Dictionary of Medical Terms’ 
shows clear signs of these changes, and Dr. 
J. A. P. Price may be congratulated on the 
manner in which he keeps each edition up to 
the standard of the previous ones without 
adding unduly to the size of the book. But 
the volume contains many vestigia which 
it would be better to omit in order to make 
room for explanations of more purely medical 
terms. Epigeous, Epigynous, Epipetalous, 
Epiphleum, Epipodite, and Epirrheology— 
to take only a few instances from a single 
page—might all be deleted; many cross- 
references, too, should be added. Under 
Actinomycosis there ought to be a reference to 
Ray Fungus, and under Colles a cross-refer- 
ence to Fracture Colles. There is an explan- 
ation of Bearer Company, but nothing is said 
of Field Hospital or Dressing Station. The 
date of the Black Death is given as 1340. 
It should be 1348-9, and it was by no means 
limited to Italy. Under Braidism a single 
line would have been sufficient to convey the 
information ‘‘ Braid, James (1795 ?-1860),” 
and the reader would have been immediately 
put in possession of an approximate date for 
hypnotism. It is evident, therefore, that 
much still remains to be done in a future 
edition, both in the direction of elision and 
amplification. The facts as they stand are 
put correctly and succinctly, but they need 
to be better selected, and the accretion of 
years ought to be removed. 


Biological Physics, Physic, and Meta- 
physics. By Thomas Logan. Edited by 
Quintin McLennan and P. MHenderson 
Aitken, D.Litt. 3 vols. (H. K. Lewis.)— 
These three volumes contain a series of 
studies and essays by Dr. Thomas Logan, 
who practised his profession at Bradford, 
and died unmarried, at the age of sixty- 
nine, in September, 1907. Dr. Logan was 
known to have made a special study of the 
influence of the nervous system and its uni- 
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versal distribution in the absorption and com- 
munication of contagious maladies through- 
out thebody. He also elaborated a theory of 
the extensive circulation of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, about the importance of which 
and of the neuroglia he entertained exag- 
gerated ideas. His manuscript passed at 
his death into the hands of trustees, who 
now issue it without alteration or excision 
of any kind, in strict accordance with 
Dr. Logan's expressed wish. 


The first volume deals with ‘ Biological 
Physics," the second with various topics 


of clinical interest, whilst a third contains’ 


a series of essays upon metaphysical 
problems. It is always well to have 
heterodox views upon any subject stated at 
length, because there is often a germ of truth 
which may lead to thought, and by investiga- 
tion may open the way to further knowledge, 
and to this extent Dr. Logan’s work is satis- 
factory. Condensation might have made it 
more interesting and more intelligible, 
though the editors, Dr. Quintin McLennan 
and Mr. P. Henderson Aitken, appear to 
have been precluded by the terms of their 
trust from doing more than see the manu- 
script through the press. 


Dr. Logan had read much and thought 
more; but he started with a limited know- 
ledge of the main facts of biology and physi- 
ology, and his crude speculations were never 
put to the test of experiment. His conjec- 
tures lead him back at one time to the 
doctrine of teleology, at another time to 
pure mysticism, and in parts he is hopelessly 
obscure. The following passage gives a 
fair sample of his style and peculiar ideas. 
He is speaking of the sensation of thirst :— 


“The region, or regions, affected by thirst, 
coincide exactly with the areas through which 
escape the secretions of the pituitary body, and 
the salivary glands, and, therefore, compose, 
or cover, the scene of the first stage of the pro- 
longed process of pan-intestinal digestion. The 
necessity for the continuous presence of moisture 
here, or, in its absence, thirst, therefore, becomes 
intelligible when we realise that the escape of 
pituitary matter is only possible in the presence 
of a liquefying agent, such as saliva, and that the 
patency of the pituitary canals, and the lacunal 
inter-spaces of the tonsillo-glossal area through 
which it escapes, can only be maintained by the 
existence of open exits, providing for the free 
discharge of intra-cephalic debris after it has 
ss through the pituitary body—this necessity 

ecoming of no less than vital importance when 
the effete products of brain waste, as they enter 
the third ventricle, cannot find an escape by the 
central organs of cephalic drainage and cerebral 
hygiene, and when, accumulating, they inundate 
the related cerebral intra-spaces, and communi- 
cating cerebral extra-spaces, to the physical 
detriment and functional disturbance of the 
whole systemic nervature.”’ 


It may be added that not a particle of 
evidence exists to show that the pituitary 
body excretes ‘‘ pituitary matter” through 
open exits into the tonsillo-glossal area, or 
that any intra-cephalic débris enters the 
third ventricle. 


The volumes are illustrated by blocks 
taken from well-known textbooks, 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Part II. of the twenty-first volume of 
Folk-lore, which has just been issued for 
J une 30th, 1910, contains a letter on ‘Cuckoo 
Heroes,’ written by Mr. Alfred Nutt a few 
days before his death ; also a review by him, 
ten pages long, of Dr. J. Gwenogvryn Evans’s 
‘White Book Mabinogion.* The obituary 
of Mr. Nutt is to appear in the September 
number. 





Mr. E. 8S. Hartland notes acult of executed 
criminals existing at Palermo, where there 
is a chapel filled with votive offerings, in 
which the intercession of the decollati is 
implored. He attributes the origin of the 
cult to popular sympathy with those who 
died by sentence of the law, and were looked 
upon as martyrs whose interposition would 
be powerful. 


Mr. W. R. Halliday contributes an enter- 
taining article on the force of initiative in 
magical conflict. In acontest with a magical 
power everything depends on getting in first. 
Only thus can you assert a superior power, 
and absorb or counteract that which is 
brought against you. The motto of the 
successful man in dealing with magical 
powers must be audacity. 


Mr. Andrew Lang discusses the myth of 
the Minotaur, which he attributes to the 
desire of the Athenians to degrade the whole 
kith and kin of Minos by the most disgusting 
inventions—a theory well worthy of con- 
sideration in connexion with traditions relat- 
ing to a people handed down by their 
enemies or rivals. It may tend to explain 
other horrors of antiquity. 


Mr. Lang, in Man for August, also ques- 
tions the historicity of Arunta traditions. 
It is always to be remembered that the testi- 
mony of savages as to origins cannot be of 
great value. They can only know of a 
custom thatit has existed in its present form 
beyond the memory of those still living ; all 
authentic knowledge of its origin must have 
long died out. 


Mr. C. M. Woodford, local correspondent 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute at 
the Solomon Islands, has been fortunate 
enough to obtain a stone-headed mace from 
Rennell Island, which he figures and describes 
in Man. 


Four articles in the same periodical relate 
to Africa. The Rev. H. J. D. Astley has 
found at Hammam R‘Irha, in Algeria, a 
pool with trees surrounding it, one of which 
is hung with strips of clothing left by 
votaries. Mr. G. C. Ishmael furnishes much 
information as to the Babinza tribe in the 
Belgian Congo. Mr. E. Dayrell, District 
Commissioner of Southern Nigeria, supple- 
ments the Rev. J. K. Macgregor’s collection 
of 98 characters of the “nsibidi” writing 
used there (Journal R.A.J., xxxix. 209-19) 
by 41 other signs and asimple narrative of 
native romance. Mr. Thomas makes a 
short contribution to the discussion of the 
question of incest tabu. 


Fascicules “4 et 5” of the Bulletins et 
Mémoires of the Society of Anthropology of 
Paris for 1909, which had been retarded, 
have now been issued, and contain a record 
of the proceedings in celebration of the 
fiftieth year of the Society. More than 
passing interest belongs to the reports of 
the delegates upon the history and present 
condition of anthropological study in the 
various countries they represented. e 
scientific discussions related to the Galley- 
hill skull; the existence of a primitive 
industry called eolithic; the discovery of 
trephined skulls at Congy (Marne) ; domestic 
slavery in the Middle Ages and its impor- 
tance to anthropology; pigmentation in 
Europe; the growth from puberty to 
nubility in man; the work of the Society 
of Observers of Man founded in “ frimaire, 
an VIII™ (December, 1799); and rock 
sculptures and engravings in New Caledonia. 
The introductory papers on these subjects 
were contributed by persons of various 
nationalities. 





Science Gossip. 


Messrs. METHUEN promise this season 
‘Anecdotes of Big Cats and other Beasts, 
by Mr. David Wilson, who has long beep 
resident in Rangoon, and a hunter of the 
larger Felide. 


Mr. J. E. Harrine writes :— 


“In your notice of the ‘Life of William 
Macgillivray’’ (Aug. 13) your reviewer remarks 
(p. 186): ‘ All readers will share the biographer’s 
regret that an authentic portrait was not pro- 
curable.’ It has evidently escaped notice that in 
one of the volumes on the Vertebrate Fauna of 
Scotland and the Isles, namely, that relating 
to the Outer Hebrides, by J. A. Harvie Brown 
and T. E. Buckley (Edinburgh, Douglas, 1888), 
may be found two portraits with the following 
comment (Introductory, pp. ii-iii): ‘We are 
glad to have the opportunity of giving the accom- 
panying woodcuts from the only known likenesses 
of Prof. William Macgillivray, and his son Mp, 
John Macgillivray; and we are indebted for 
assistance in obtaining these to Mrs. Beaton, Paris, 
and to Mrs. Macgillivray of Eoligary, Barray, 
Owing to their well-known connexion with the 
Hebrides, and our quoting so frequently from 
their works, we have thought that their portraits 
would prove of interest to our readers.’ ”’ 


THE next meeting of the International 
Physiological Congress will assemble at 
Vienna from the 27th to the 30th of Sep- 
tember. The official languages are English, 
German, French, and Itelian. It is ex- 
pected that there will be a good attendance. 


At last week’s meeting of the French Insti- 
tute M. Henri Cordier read a ‘‘note” on the 
unpublished papers of Aimé Bonpland, the 
French naturalist. These papers are pre- 
served at Buenos Ayres, where they will be 
published, probably in five volumes, and 
include some interesting letters from men of 
science. 


Pror. Louis HuBertT FARABrurF, whose 
death at the age of 69 occurred last week, 
was trained in the Paris Faculty of Medicine, 
and rose to distinction as a doctor, being a 
leading authority on surgery and obstetrics, 


-on which he published several memoirs and 


books, beginning in 1872 with a ‘ Précis du 
Manuel opératoire.’ 


M. Louis OLIviER, whose death at the age 
of 56 is also announced from Paris, was the 
founder and editor of the popular and 
successful Revue Générale des Sciences, and 
well known as an organizer of scientific 
tours in the Mediterranean. He published 
books on Sicily and Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


THe Rev. J. H. Metcatr discovered 4 
small comet (b, 1910) on the 9th inst. at 
his observatory, Taunton, Mass. . It was at 
the time near the boundary of the con- 
stellations Hercules and Serpens, moving 
in a south-westerly direction towards 2% 
Ophiuchi. 








FINE ARTS 


—_e— 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


Historical Roman Coins. By G. F. Hill. 
(Constable.)—In this book Mr. Hill has 
redeemed the promise which he made three 
years ago when he published his interesting 
volume on ‘Historical Greek Coins.’ In 
that work Mr. Hill chose for his examples 
some of the most typical coins of the series. 
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These were interesting not only from an 
historical point of view, but also on account 
of their artistic merit. In the Roman 
coinage the latter element is wanting ; 
but some time after Rome had established 
a regular money of silver in addition to her 
bronze the former element is predominant. 
Naturally Mr. Hill opens his subject with 
an account of the early bronze money, 
and he includes not only that which was 
issued in Rome, but also that of Campania, 
which was more or less under Roman influ- 
ence, and many of whose cities had adopted 
her system. 


The classification of the early bronze 
coinage of Rome has been one of the most 
difficult problems that numismatists have 
had to deal with, and various theories 
have from time to time been put forward, 
none of which can claim to be quite satis- 
factory. Till recently that suggested by 
Mommsen was considered to be the most 
scientific, as it was based not only on the 
Roman coinage proper, but also on those 
of the neighbouring States which, as we have 
said, adopted her system. A new exponent 
has, however, entered the lists in the person 
of Dr. E. J. Haeberlin, who, in Mr. Hill’s 
opinion, has ‘‘ produced comparative order 
out of chaos.” This result has, however, 
not been obtained without the exercise of 
some ingenuity. 

The initial difficulty is connected with the 
weight of the libral as, the unit of the 
es grave, which was first instituted about 
B.C, 338, the prow, the general type of the 
reverse, being a record of the capture of 
Antium and the destruction of her fleet. 
The Roman pound weighed 5,057 grains 
Troy, and it was divided into twelve ounces. 
The as apparently did not come up to its 
full weight, and the heaviest now known 
do not exceed eleven and a half ounces, 
whilst some fall to seven ounces. It has 
hitherto been considered that this dis- 
crepancy in the weight was mainly due to 
the exigencies of casting, as even at first 
the coins could not be moulded to great 
exactness. Dr. Haeberlin has, however, 
taken a different view, and is of opinion 
that the pound which Rome used for her 
coinage was not her usual so-called Attic 
pound, but the Osco-Latin one of 4,210 grains 
Troy, which was two ounces short of the 
former. He arrives at this conclusion after 
taking the average weight of some 1,100 
specimens. 

About the same time that Rome 
established her bronze coinage in her 
capital she also founded a mint at 
Capua, where silver coins, consisting of a 
didrachm and drachm, were issued bearing 
her name. At first there was no direct 
relation between this silver coinage of 
Capua and the bronze of Rome; but this 
was rectified in a few years, circa B.c. 312, 
by adjusting the weight of the former to 
the scruple standard, which established a 
tatio of 1 : 120 between the coinages of the 
two metals, so that a pound of bronze was 
equal to two scruples of silver. Circa 
B.C. 290 Dr. Haeberlin thinks that the 
libral as was reduced to its half in weight, 
when this new coin would be equivalent 
to one scruple of silver, which thus became 
the dominant unit. As the silver scruple 
was divided decimally, so the bronze as was 
divided in the same way. No further change 
took place till B.c. 268, when Rome struck 

er own silver money, consisting of three 
denominations — the denarius, quinarius, 
and sestertius, of four, two, and one scruple 
Tespectively, the last being of the value 
of two and a half asses. In order to preserve 
the ratio between silver and bronze, viz. 
1: 120, the as was reduced to two ounces, 





@ return was made to the former duodecimal 
system, and the Osco-Latin pound was 
abandoned for the Roman or Attic one. 


To the numismatist who has not made 
metrology a special study, and who was 
disposed to look upon the coinage of Rome 
as something more simple, this complicated 
system of reckoning isa little confusing. He 
has to accept the position, first that for her 
coinage Rome adopted a pound which was 
not her own; that she changed her system 
from @ duodecimal to a decimal one, and 
back again to the former ; and that she finally 
ended by ousting the foreign pound for 
her own. He has also to put on one side 
the statement that in early times the bronze 
libral as and the silver sestertius, which 
weighed a scruple, were of equivalent value. 
These are, however, questions not to be 
discussed here ; but it seems to us that Dr. 
Haeberlin starts from a wrong premise in 
putting the as at ten ounces Roman, when 
so many specimens are extant which are 
over eleven ounces, and that he has not 
made sufficient allowance for the tendency 
of bronze money to fall in weight some- 
what rapidly, especially when it is cast. 
In these circumstances the average weight 
of a large number of pieces should not be 
taken; but stress must be laid on the 
heavier ones, which are more likely to be 
representative specimens of the coinage at 
jts point of departure. 


Rome, Mr. Hill tells us, established her 
own silver money in B.c. 268; but as an 
historical record this new money is not of 
great interest, on account of its uniformity 
of type, viz., head of Rome and the Dioscuri. 
It is not till more than a century that the 
coinage assumes @ quasi-historical character. 
After a while the moneyers wearied of 
repeating the same subject over and over 
again, so for a change they began by adopting 
designs illustrative of events, which soon 
assumed a quasi-personal character, relating 
to the origin of their families or the deeds 
of their ancestors. These references were 
at first to events of remote times, and usually 
assumed a mythological form, so that the 
subject depicted and the date of the issue 
of the coin are often separated by centuries. 
This happens with one of the first pieces 
described by Mr. Hill, which has been sup- 
posed to represent M. A‘milius Lepidus 
as tutor to Ptolemy V. of Egypt, B.c. 201, 
whereas the coin itself was not issued 
till the middle of the first century B.c. about 
150 years later. The first contemporary 
event recorded is that of the corn law of 
Saturninus, B.c. 100. The coins which record 
this event show on the reverse the questors 
Piso and Cepio seated on a bench, at each 
end of which is an ear of corn. This money 
was actually issued to meet the expense of 
the largess; so that we know its precise 
date. It is in consequence an important 
piece, as it affords evidence for the classi- 
fication of others of the same period whose 
date cannot be so precisely determined. 


A few years later we meet with perhaps 
a still more remarkable coin than those 
just mentioned. It is the aureus of Sulla, 
which he struck in the East to commemorate 
his victories over Mithradates of Pontus at 
Cheroneia and Orchomenus. As & memo- 
rial of these successes Sulla erected two 
trophies, which are depicted on the reverse 
of the coin. This is another representation 
of a contemporary event; but a wider 
interest is attached to this piece, as it is the 
first example of the aureus, which at a 
later period became the unit of the gold 
money of the Republic and of the 
Empire. It is a curious circumstance that 
this first gold coin should have been struck 
in a province, and not in the capital. 





The chief interest of the Roman coinage 
of the first century B.c. centres around the 
period of the Civil War between Pompey 
and Cesar, and subsequently of the trium- 
virate of Antony, Lepidus, and Octavian. 
This is principally due to the revival of the 
provincial issues, which the generals and 
commanders struck in virtue of their 
imperium. Few of the great events are 
passed unnoticed : so that the coins supply 
@ pictorial history of the times, akin to 
medals of more recent date. Amongst the 
events recorded on the coins are Cesar's 
victories in Spain and Africa, at Munda 
and Thapsus, and also at Pharsalus in the 
East; those of Brutus and Cassius in 
Greece and Asia Minor, the defeat of the 
Parthians by Ventidius, the destruction of 
the fleets of Octavian by Sextus Pompey 
off the coasts of Sicily, and the final struggle 
between Antony and Octavian, which found 
a climax in the battle of Actium. To these 
are added the portraits of many of the prin- 
cipal actors in these stirring scenes, amongst 
which are those of Pompey the Great and 
his two sons, Cneus and Sextus; Julius 
Cesar; the triumvirs Antony, Lepidus, and 
Octavian ; Brutus; Labienus, who turned 
traitor to his country; and Cleopatra. 
After the battle of Actium the whole Roman 
coinage, including that of the provinces, 
assumed an imperial character, and it illus- 
trates the chief events connected with the 
life of Octavian, first as Imperator and later 
as Augustus. 

Mr. Hill’s selection of historical types has 
been made with considerable judgment, 
as he has chosen such coins as are calculated 
to arouse the interest of his readers. There 
is, however, naturally an abundance of 
material which space no doubt would not 
permit him to draw upon. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Mr. Hill has treated his 
subject in his accustomed lucid and scholarly 
manner, and that this, like the other works 
he has produced, shows his wide and intimate 
knowledge of numismatics and archeology. 


Medallic Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland. (British Museum.) 
—The extraordinary richness of the medallic 
treatment of the reign of William III. is 
further shown by this issue of the valuable 
series of annotated plates put forth by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. These 
plates, numbered CI. to CX., and supplying 
about 120 reproductions of medals, cover 
the period only from July, 1695, to the close 
of 1698. A medal or a whole group of 
medals seems to have been struck to com- 
memorate incidents whether trivial or 
important —such as the founding of the 
Amicable Society or the Peace of Ryswick. 
The more notable medals_ struck in 
the latter half of 1695 recall the bom- 
bardment of Brussels and the retaking 
of Namur. In 1696 an interesting pair of 
small medals were struck in gold and silver, 
illustrating the respective fortunes of James 
Il. and William III.; the reverse of the 
former shows a crown tossed about in a boat 
on a tempestuous sea, and the latter a firmly 
established trophy of arms and banners. 
The alleged plot, early in 1696, to assassinate 
William Til. near Turnham Green on his 
way from Richmond to Kensington, brought 
forth a large crop of medals, wherein the 
opponents of the Stuarts did not hesitate 
to use sundry Scriptural illustrations imply- 
ing that both James and Louis fostered the 
cause of murder. The Peace of Ryswick, 
signed in September, 1697, afforded free 
scope for the ingenuity of the medal-strikers, 
who were fairly successful in their emble- 
matical devices. The most effective and 


best executed of these is a large silver medal, 
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by D. Drapentier, struck by the city of 
Dordrecht. The obverse represents Peace 
locking the door of the temple of Janus, 
whilst the reverse exhibits a seated figure 
of Europe with an overflowing cornucopia 
by her side, and a fleet of merchantmen on 
the sea in the background. It is perhaps 
worthy of note that all the profuse imagery 
on medals of this period is purely classical. 

It might have been supposed that the 
section containing Plates CXI. to CXX., 
which treats of the latter part of the reign 
of William III., beginning with January, 
1699, and ends with 1704, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, would be somewhat dull, but, 
on the contrary, it proves to be particularly 
entertaining. 

After the defeat of the Turks at Zenta in 
September, 1697 (a misprint says 1797), 
William offered his services to mediate 
between the Sultan and the Emperor Leo- 
pold I. The negotiations were carried on 
at Carlowitz, and resulted in an armistice 
for twenty-five years. On a silver medal 
struck to commemorate the Treaty of 
Carlowitz, signed on January 23rd, 1699, 
William, by a quaintly exaggerated conceit, 
is represented as Hercules, in the character 
of @ coppersmith, hammering up the fissures 
which war had occasioned upon the globe. 

One of the strangest medals illustrated 
in this part, though there is no warrant for 
calling it historical, is a unique example 
in lead, dated January 14th, 1701. It is 
termed the ‘‘ Swapping Mallard.” On the 
first January of at least the last three 
centuries a feast has been held at All Souls 
College, Oxford, to commemorate the mys- 
terious finding of an overgrown mallard 
when the feundations of the College were 
being laid. It is related that when Arch- 
bishop Chichele decided to found a college 
at Oxford for the souls of those who had 
perished in the wars with France, and was 
doubtful as to the best site, he was advised 
in a vision of the night to build his house in 
the High Street, near the church of St. Mary, 
and to lay the foundation stone at a corner 
towards Cattys Street, where on digging 
& swapping mallard would be found im- 
—— in @ drain. The archbishop told 

is friends of the dream, and at the spot 
indicated a mallard was found as big as a 
bustard or an ostrich. In commemoration 
of this event the Fellows went in procession 
on the centenary anniversary, pretending 
to search for the tutelary bird. The medal 
illustrates the procession of Fellows, one 
of whom bears the mallard on a pole. 

The Queen Anne medals are chiefly con- 
cerned with the victories of Marlborough. 
The writer of the letterpress is evidently 
patriotic, and loath to admit that the forces 
of England were not invariably victorious. 
In connexion with the naval engagement off 
Malaga in August, 1704, which was of doubt- 
ful issue, the British Museum collection 
includes both English and French com- 
memorative medals. As to the latter the 
writer remarks in general terms, which had 
better have been omitted: ‘‘ Like others 
of the French official medals, these are not 
in strict accordance with historical facts ; 
the English and Dutch were not put to flight, 
and it was rather the French who were 
lacking in courage,” &c. It would be 
interesting to read the comments of French 
authorities on English medals. 








FURNITURE. 


WE have received from Messrs. T. C. & 
E. C. Jack the first three parts of a new 
Book of Decorative Furniture by Mr. Edwin 
Foley, which is to be complete in seventeen 
numbers. The scope of the work is exhaus- 


tive and ambitious. It begins with an 
Introduction, and a survey of the history of 
furniture from the earliest times up to the 
British late Gothic period, 1475-1509. 
Part II. deals with the late Gothic and 
Tudor periods of furniture, 1475-1509, 
1509-1603, and contains a useful time-table 
of architectural styles for reference. Part 
ITI. continues the Tudor period, and deals 
with Continental contemporaries and the 
Renaissance in Italy. 

In each of the numbers are six beautiful 
coloured plates of admirably assembled 
specimens. Mr. Foley is at once his own 
author and artist. The book will contain a 
hundred reproductions in full-colour facsimile 
drawings and a thousand text-illustra- 
tions. A new departure which we are glad 
to note is the omission of examples in the 
hands of the trade. 

So far as we can judge from the opening 
numbers, this work is likely to be more 
comprehensive than any previous encyclo- 
pedia of this kind. It is to contain many 
novel features, and Mr.. Foley’s life-know- 
ledge is to be embodied in it. These three 
parts show that he is fully equipped for the 
task he has undertaken, and we have no 
doubt that when complete the work will find 
® permanent place on the shelves of con- 
noisseurs. 


English Furniture of the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury. By Herbert Cescinsky. Vol. I. 
(Sadler & Co.)—There are several methods 
of dealing with the history of furniture, 
and it is hard to say which is the most con- 
venient. Some writers prefer to divide 
their work into the woods generally in use. 
Mr. Macquoid did so; and Mr. Cescinsky 
apparently follows his example. At all 
events, a large part of this volume is devoted 
to walnut, and mahogany is seemingly 
reserved for another instalment. There are 
obvious objections to this classification, 
which cannot, of course, be maintained as 
a cast-iron rule. During the nine chapters 
which are given up to the progress of walnut 
work it is not to be understood that oak, 
for example, had gone out of use. Roughly, 
however, the era with which the author is 
concerned in these chapters may be described 
as the age of walnut; and it was not until 
Queen Anne’s reign, at the earliest, that 
mahogany made its appearance. 
In dealing with “ eighteenth-century ” 
furniture Mr. Cescinsky rightly begins about 
1685, which was the date of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, an event that caused 
40,000 Huguenot families to settle in England 
with their various crafts. These chapters 
on walnut furniture are as good as we 
remember to have seen in any book of the 
sort. They are particularly rich in illustra- 
tions, and it is possible to note the advance 
of the art of furniture merely by turning 
the pages. So we observe the richer elegance 
of the period develop until in the grace of the 
slat-backed inlaid Queen Anne chairs, for 
example, we reach the highest level before 
Chippendale. It is obvious in examining 
these examples that the various influences, 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, and _ Italian, 
worked at haphazard up to the advent of 
Chippendale. The evolution of furniture 
at this period is probably more interesting 
than at any other. It was its advance 
towards establishment as an art, and not 
merely as & craft. 

This volume has the rather astonishing 
defect of lacking a Table of Contents, though 
there is an Index, which for some reason is 
called a glossary. There are, however, in 
addition to the chapters on walnut and 





Oriental and'English, mirrors and framework, 
clocks and dials, and panelling. This list 
leaves over to another volume the period 
of mahogany, and the master craftsmen of 
the eighteenth century. It is easy to see 
that Mr. Cescinsky’s knowledge is compre. 
hensive and technical. His numerous illus. 
trations are well chosen and well reproduced, 


The Furniture Designs of Thomas Chippen. 
dale, arranged by J. Munro Bell, with ap 
Introduction and Critical Estimate by 
Arthur Hayden, is the first of a series of 
cheap reproductions of the three famous 
‘* cabinet-maker’s * books of the eighteenth 
century, to be issued by Messrs. Gibbings & 
Co. Hitherto it has been impossible to 
obtain a copy of Chippendale’s book except 
at a comparatively high price, even for a 
reprint. This issue should place the work 
within the means of virtually all con- 
noisseurs of furniture. The reproduction of 
the designs is clear and admirable, and one 
is induced to wonder why all these years no 
publisher had thought of a cheap edition. 

So much has been written of eighteenth- 
century furniture, and of Chippendale in 
particular, in these latter days, that it is 
difficult to find anything new to say. Mr. 
Hayden’s knowledge, however, enables him 
to furnish a brief bird’s-eye view of the 
golden age of English furniture, with a glance 
at its derivatives and connexions ; and he has 
also an adequate note, for the purposes of the 
reprint, on Chippendale himself. 

Chippendale’s name stands almost above 
for criticism when all that he accomplished 
is remembered. It was he who gave unity, 
form, life, individuality, to the unordered 
impulses and tastes of his day. He adapted, 
transformed, absorbed, and assimilated, and 
always reproduced as works of art the 
influences and sources and material he found 
about him; so that Mr. Hayden’s final 
estimate is not excessive when he says that 


“he was the pioneer of the taste of his day, and 
the lawgiver to the cabinet-makers scattered up 
and down the country....and his _ restless 
virility as a carver, as a designer, and as a master 
craftsman have [sic] won him a niche in the temple 
of fame.”’ 


Chippendale’s genius is best demon: 
strated by the fact that, besides profoundly 
affecting the craft of his contemporaries, his 
influence is still dominant to-day. Rococo 
and art nouveau, and the like, have had their 
day, while Chippendale’s reputation stands 
higher than ever. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Low Side Windows of Northampton- 
shire Churches. By Christopher A. Mark- 
ham.—Mr. Markham is to be congratulated 
on having produced a substantial illustrated 
pamphlet (reprinted from the Associated 
Architectural Societies’ Reports), of about 
100 pages, devoted to the low side windows 
of the churches of Northamptonshire. Those 
which are now extant number about 120, 
and apparently the whole of these have 
been described and carefully measured. 
Several small openings of a different charac- 
ter have, however, been mistakenly included. 
Such systematic attention to these puzzling 
side openings in English churches has, up t 
the present, only been accomplished in a few 
other counties, such as Warwick and Surrey: 
When the time comes—and we suppose it 
will do before many more years have elapsed 
—for considering the whole problem and 
deciding on the general purpose of these 
openings, these collections will be invaluable 
for reference. 
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At present there is no certainty of opinion 
as to the use of these windows, but Mr. 
Markham has put forth his own views. He 
has, however, thought well to add, by way of 
introduction, ® summary (intended doubt- 
less to be fair, but in some points misleading) 
of the various theories—fourteen in number, 
according to his classification—which have 
been suggested. Two or three of these were 
not worth any notice. For instance, the 
idea of making these window openings 
“for viewing the Rood” is absurd on the 
face of it. As a rule no part of the Rood 
would be visible from a low side window ; 
and where it was possible, it would be only 
the back of the figure. Again, ‘‘ the 
Symbolical Theory” is plainly not worth 
stating; 7e¢. the notion that a low side 
window was intended to represent the 
wound in Our Saviour’s side. 

Mr. Markham rightly distrusts ‘‘ the Leper 
Theory,” which supposes that these openings 
were intended to enable lepers to hear Mass or 
receive the Host. The reasons, however, 
stated for rejecting this view are not 
neatly so strong as they might be. Although 
a recent valuable topographical book on a 
Southern county has alluded to this leper 
notion as ‘‘ an old tradition,” it is in fi ve 
nothing of the kind. The idea is barely 
seventy years old, and originated with 
a misconception as to the meaning of a wall- 
painting in the splay of a window in Eton 
College chapel. Lepers were rigorously 
excluded not only from churches, but also 
from churchyards. Moreover, these shuttered 
windows are often found in churches which 
are in close proximity to old lazar hospitals 
(each having its own chapel and priest). 
The particular view which Mr. Markham 
strongly supports is as impossible as the 
leper theory. He has, it is true, the support 
of an able antiquary, himself an architect, 
who has done his best to substantiate this 
notion in the case of a particular county. 
We cannot, however, think that any priest of 
the Roman Catholic or Anglican communion 
who has acted as confessor, or any priests 
or laity who have been, or are, in the habit 
of making confessions, could believe that 
these openings were used for such an object. 
Mr. Markham is dealing with a question 
that he clearly does not understand when he 
suggests that these openings were reserved 
for cases of confession by penitents who had 
committed ‘‘acrime.” He evidently has not 
mastered the rule as to ‘“‘ reserved cases.” 
The idea has originated from the fact of one 
or two openings somewhat of this character 
being used for confession to friars seated in 
friary churches within their own precincts, a 
totally different matter from such a use in 
an ordinary parish church. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the actual position 
and levels of these low side windows, in the 
enormous majority of cases, would make 
any orderly confession an impossibility alike 
to hearer and penitent. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that the usual place for hearing 
confessions in the medieval Church of 
England was in the open chancel or at the 
chancel screen. Why penitents should have 
desired to kneel in the often wet grass of a 
churchyard, with their head usually below 
the level of eyesight of a priest seated 
within the chancel, it is impossible to con- 
ceive. Moreover, it must be recollected 
that in many a case the low side window 
would be within a yard or two of the main 
road or street of the village or town, and that 
such publicity would not only be eminently 
undesirable, but the noise of traffic would 
make the hearing of the confession by the 
oe an impossibility, unless he thrust 

head out of the opening. 

As this notion of confession has lately 
gained ground in some directions, and won 





converts besides Mr. Markham, one other 
point may be stated. In at least three cases 
an undoubted low side window, with the 
usual shutter arrangement, has been noted 
on the south side of a chapel on an upper 
story. In such cases, we suppose, the peni- 
tent would have to mount a ladder! Mr. 
Markham has himself to admit that in the 
Northamptonshire instance at Grafton 
Underwood the sill of the window is eight 
feet from the ground outside, and six feet 
eight inches from the floor inside. He is 
reduced to supposing that if it was used for 
confessional purposes, ‘‘there might have 
been steps outside and inside leading up to 
it.’ 


The theory supported by our best ecclesio- 
logists has recently received remarkable 
corroboration. It is that these windows 
were used for the purpose of ringing a hand 
Sanctus bell at the time of the elevation 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Mr. Markham’s 
chief argument against this view is one that 
is valueless. He points to the few cases in 
which a Sanctus bellcote on the chancel 
gable has been noted in addition to a low 
side window ; but he forgets to state, or has 
omitted to notice, that in such cases the 
Sanctus bellcote is of later date than the 
wall aperture, which would cease to be used 
when the bellcote had taken its place. 

Additional value would have been given to 
this important paper if the large series of 
drawings of unrestored Northamptonshire 
churches at the British Museum had been 
searched. They contain several instances of 
low side windows which have of recent years 
disappeared. 


English Church Brasses, from the Thirteenth 
to the Seventeenth Century. By Ernest R. 
Suffling. (Upcott Gill.)}—This book on 
English brasses consists of 468 pages, with 
237 illustrations of extant examples repro- 
duced from rubbings ; but it is not possible 
to commend it. The compiling of this 
collection has doubtless occupied a good 
deal of time, and it containsa fair amount of 
correct information, together with a variety 
of newly pictured effigies; but it will 
disappoint the experienced brass rubber 
or general antiquary, and is calculated to 
mislead in various places the young student 
or beginner. As to the illustrations, mere 
reproductions from rubbings are seldom 
satisfactory, and give but a poor idea of 
the delicacy and finish of the best examples. 
Their use is generally justified on the score 
of accuracy, but there is not one in a 
dozen of even the best of rubbings which is 
sufficiently good for reproduction without 
undergoing ® process of more or less 
we re <a That this is the case with 
most, if not all, of the illustrations in 
these pages is frankly admitted. Indeed, 
Mr. Suffling rejoices in giving two or 
three pages of elaborate instructions as to 
the best methods of doctoring impressions. 
We venture to say that, in the great 
majority of cases, when all this manipula- 
tion—involving, we are told, ‘‘a deal of 
work ”—has been accomplished, the result 
is more or less of a travesty, not only of 
what the brass originally was, but also of 
its present condition. Ingenious photo- 
graphers have already discovered methods 
by which a good picture of a flat brass can 
be secured; and as many excellent examples 
of brasses are mural, either originally or 
through modern displacement, there can be 
no excuse in a high-priced work for not 
seeking the aid of photography. If this 
book had been illustrated by a score or two 
of photographic plates or faithful line 
drawings, it would have been of far more 





value than with upwards of two hundred of 
these touched-up rubbings. 


The letterpress gives no small cause for 
dissatisfaction. Thus the marginal inscrip- 
tion of the brass of Sir John de Erpingham, 
1370, in Erpingham Church, Norfolk, is 
said to have “angel bosses,’? but the re- 
maining portion of the border shown in the 
illustration has two of the well-known 
Evangelistic emblems at the extremities. 
The crosier, of which we spoke last week, is 
once more the subject of mistaken ideas. 

In view of the comprehensive nature of 
the title of this volume, the omissions are 
somewhat serious. The most notable is 
the absence of all reference to the grandest 
use to which latten or brass can be put 
in the way of church memorials, namely, 
the creation of cast-metal effigies, of which 
Westminster Abbey has so splendid a series 
in the figures of Henry ITI., Queen Eleanor, 
Edward III. and his children. A chapter 
at the end of the book entitled ‘Bibliography 
of Brasses* might have been of real value, for 
no thorough and systematic account has 
yet been printed; but although it covers 
some eight pages, the account of publications 
large and small is insufficient and desul- 
tory. An Rigg cag List of Magazines, 
Newspapers, Societies publishing Proceed- 
ings, &c.,* is set forth; but it is chiefly 
remarkable for omissions and mistakes. 
We are not aware, for instance, that there 
is a ‘‘ Hampshire Archeological Society”; 
and why is not the Derbyshire Society, with 
its several excellent papers on _brasses, 
named? Why, too, is there no mention of 
The Reliquary, which had for several years 
excellent and well - illustrated articles on 
Essex brasses ? 

A longer section than this, covering up- 
wards of sixty pages, is entitled ‘The 
Localities of Brasses,* and purports to 
give lists arranged under centuries for every 
county. But the result is so much labour 
thrown away, for the lists are incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. Mr. Suffling praises 
himself in several places for his work, 
extending over many years, in drawing 
up these schedules: ‘‘In compiling the 
following list of churches, &c., containing 
brasses, I have laid under contribution every 
book, pamphlet, engraving, directory, peri- 
odical, and county history that could do me 
service." But after testing his list in a 
dozen counties, we can only conclude that 
he has an inadequate idea of research. 


The Imperial Russian Dinner Service. 
By Dr. George C. Williamson. (Bell & 
Sons.)}—Lord Malmesbury relates in his 
Diary for 1779 how “a few days ago she 
[the Empress Catherine Il. of Russia} 
carried me, with only two of her courtiers, 
to a country palace....It was for it that 
Wedgwood made some years ago @ very 
remarkable service of his ware.” This 
palace was La Grenouilliére, which Miss 
Meteyard terms ‘“‘the most fantastic and 
yet the most beautiful of her [Catherine’s} 
country retreats.” Some months ago an 
opportunity was afforded of seeing in Con- 
duit Street specimens of this service, lent 
by the Emperor of Russia, and shown by 
Messrs. Wedgwood. Those who saw them 
will have noticed on the top of each piece, 
where a crest (when used) is commonly 
placed, a green frog within a shield. 

To find ‘‘a landmark in the history of 
ceramics * in a commission for an earthen- 
ware dinner service from Catherine II. 
is somewhat surprising, but other reasons 
than a caprice of the Russian Empress may 
be found in Miss Meteyard’s well-known 
Life of Josiah Wedgwood, wherein she shows 
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that the order may be regarded as the 
‘outcome of a taste for English ceramic art 
which had been cultivated by Lord Cathcart, 
our Ambassador at the Court of Russia, 
‘and Mr. Baxter, the British Consul at St. 
Petersburg. 


Writing to Bentley, his friend and partner, 
in 1773, Wedgwood hints, with his accus- 
tomed shrewdness, at the origin of what he 
terms “‘ the very superb commission.” 


**T suppose,” he says, “‘it is order’d upon the idea 
of the two services get’ing up by the King of 
Prussia, one with all the battles between the 
Russians and the Turks...... intended as a present 
to the Empress, and the other with all the re- 
markable views and Land skips in his dominions 
for his own use.” 


Wedgwood in his descriptive catalogue 
speaks of the service executed by him for his 
** Great Patroness in the North ” as including 


** Specimens of architecture of all ages and styles... 
--.from rural cottages...... to the most superb palaces, 
and from the huts of the Hebrides to the master- 
pieces of the best known English architects.” 


Here, then, we have an aim which, we know 
from his letters, gave Wedgwood infinite 
trouble to realize. 

The ostensible reason for the compilation 
of the handsome work before us, a quarto of 
more than 100 pages, with between 70 and 80 
full-page illustrations of somewhat unequal 
merit, 1s 


“‘because the service presents a picture book of 
England, Wales, and tland as the countries 
appeared in 1774, in a manner both unique and 
unsurpassable. Every single piece has a view of 
some ap place in the United Kingdom, 
exquisitely painted ina mulberry-purple colour.” 


In Bentley’s original catalogue of the ser- 
vice, which is made of the well-known 
**Queen’s ware,” the landscapes are said 
to be ‘‘painted in enamel in a delicate 
black,” and on the pieces recently shown the 
views were not in mulberry-purple; sepia 
we should say would be nearer the colour. 
Nor can we agree with the statement that 
every single piece is exquisitely painted ; 
on the contrary, many are badly drawn— 
for instance, the view (shown in Conduit 
Street) of St. Michael’s Mount. 


But if the value of the service consists 
in the views of the places, then it is to be 
regretted not only that Bentley’s catalogue 
was so incorrect, but also that more help 
in the identification of the various places 
was not given in this volume. Thus, 
opening the book at random, we come upon 
Lima Castle, Kent : this should be Lympne. 
The allocation of the views to various parts 
of the country was probably dependent on 
the engravings of them obtainable, other- 
wise it would seem very arbitrary, ¢.g., the 
subjects in Dorset are over thirty, certainly 
more than its share, and a large proportion of 
them are wrongly spelt. Thus Lord Aling- 
ton’s seat at Crichel is called the Chitchill 
Mansion. There is no Egremont Castle in 
Dorset ; and Codnor Castle is not in that 
county butin Derbyshire. Again, a Glaciére, 
with three figures on the top, one of the 
finest pieces lent by the Emperor of Russia, 
is adorned with a view of Richmond Castle, 
Yorkshire, and is figured in the opening 
of the book. Further on we come to it again, 
when it is called Milton Abbey, Dorset. 
The Glaciére, it is true, has now lost its top, 
but the view is identical, and there is the less 
excuse for this mistake as another piece, with 
a good view of Milton showing the Abbey 
Church, was lent by the Emperor. We cite 
errors such as these because when we are told 
that “the service presents a picture book ™ 
which is “‘ uns ble," it seems desirable 
that the descriptions should, at any rate, be 
aeourate. 


As to the letterpress, criticism is disarmed 
by the statement of the compiler in the intro- 
ductory chapter that “‘the history of the 
service is very largely set forth by Miss 
Meteyard.” For ourselves, besides a reprint 
and translation of Bentley’s catalogue, of 
which at present but a single copy is known 
to exist (it is in French, and is preserved in 
the Mayer Collection, Liverpool), we have 
not found anything of value to add to what 
Miss Meteyard had already told us. 


The Louvre. By Maurice W. Brockwell 
and Paul G. Konody. Part I. (T.C. & 
E. C. Jack.)—We welcome this new work 
on the Louvre chiefly because it differs from 
most other picture books in that the text is 
not @ mere excuse for reprinting a number 
of old and well-worn p seo The 
Introduction is excellent, and gives the best 
summary we have read of the origin, rise, 
and progress of the Louvre as a picture 
gallery. The authors treat the official 
catalogue with contumely, but it is only 
fair to point out that no revised edition has 
been issued for something like a quarter of 
® century, and during that interval much 
has happened in the way of reattribution, 
This work will include 54 plates in colours— 
asmall percentage of the 2,800 pictures in 
the collection ; it will form a useful book for 
reference, but some of the plates are much 
more successful than others. The ‘Mona 
Lisa,’ for instance, has an unpleasantly 
bilious look. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


A FURTHER selection of the pictures of 
the Salting Bequest has this week been ex- 
hibited for the first time at the National 
Gallery. It includes a ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ 
(No. 2507), by Bartolommeo Veneziano ; 
‘Judith’ (2485), by Cesare da Sesto; 
‘Quayside with Warehouses’ (2520), by 
Canaletto; ‘A Man in Black’ (2672), by 
Aloise Vivarini; ‘Three Venetian Gentle- 
men and a Child’ (2597), by Calear; ‘A 
Scene in Normandy * (2664), by Bonington ; 
‘Treasure-Seekers* (2522), by Guardi; 
‘Grand Canal, Venice, with the Chiese degli 
Scalzi," by Canaletto; a ‘Lady holding a 
Rosary’ (2670) and a ‘Man holding a 
Ring * (2602), by unknown Flemish artists ; 
@ sixteenth-century French ‘Man holding a 
Medallion’ (2607); and a ‘ Peasant and 
Child* (2526), by an unknown Spanish 
painter. 


Tue Salon d’Automne which is now being 
organized in Paris will include an ‘‘ exposition 
rétrospective “ of an artist almost entirely 
forgotten to-day, Jean Frédéric Bazille, the 
friend of Manet, Monet, and others of that 
group. He was killed at the early age of 
28 in the war with Germany. His portrait is 
in Fantin-Latour's well-known group ‘Un 
Atelier aux Batignolles * in the Luxembourg 
Gallery. 


THE death is announced of the sculptor 
M. Pierre Granet, who studied under Dumont 
and Péraud. He was a native of Ville- 
neuve-d’Ornon (Gironde), and received his 
first medal at the Salon of 1874 for a group 
‘ Jeunesse et Chimére.* He had regularly 
exhibited up to, and including, the present 
year. The list of his works includes many 
busts and monuments ; he is best known in 
Paris by the statue of ‘ Figaro * in the f. C) 
of the Figaro building, and that of Alfred 





de Musset at the Porte Maillot. 


Mr. JoserH W. SwyNNERTON, whose d 
at the age of 62 was reported from Douglas 
Isle of Man, on Thursday week last, was g 
well-known sculptor. A Manxman, he be 
his studies in Edinburgh, and pro 
later to Rome, which became his chief placg 
of residence, though he lived for some year 
in London. 


Messrs. METHUEN promise in their series 
of “Classics of Art,’* ‘George Romney,’ 
by Mr. A. B. Chamberlain; ‘Tintoretto,’ by 
Evelyn M. Phillipps; and ‘ Chardin,’ by Mr, 
H. E. A. Furst. 


THE distinguished archeologist Prof, 
Adolf Michaelis, whose death at the age of 
75 is announced from Strasburg, studied 
philology at Leipsic, Berlin, and Kiel, 
After extensive travels he was appointed 
Professor of Classical Archzology et Greifs 
wald, Tiibingen, and in 1872 at Strasburg, 
His contributions to classical archeology 
are of the first rank, and we propose to 
notice them next week. 


On Monday next the Archzological Society 
of the Tarn-et-Garonne begins a seventeen 
days’ pilgrimage to England and Belgium. 
This is the realization of a long-cherished 
project by the people of a territory wher 
everything which counts, historical, poetical, 
architectural, dates from the three centuries 
of English occupation in Aquitaine. Although 
Louis XIII. Teclind Montauban to the 

ound to spite the ‘‘ Rochelle of the South," 

e did not go below the ground, and to-day 
the arms of England decorate the capitals in 
the old basement guard-room of the Hotel 
de Ville. Canon Fernand Pottier, the 
President of the Society, who comes in 
charge, is recogni as the leading anti- 
quary of the Midi. 


Tuer September number of The Antiquary 
will contain the first part, illustrated, ofa 
study by Mr. R. C. Clepham of ‘The Rise 
and Development of the Keramic and Plastic 
Arts of the Ancient Greeks’; a ‘ Retro- 
spective Review * by Mr. Michael Barrington 
of Bishop Wilkins’s ‘ Art of Preaching,’ 1651 ; 
‘King Ethelbert’s Fatal Courtship,’ by 
Mr. P. W. Harrison ; the conclusion of Dr. 
Astley’s study of ‘ Ambidexterity and Prim- 
itive Man’; and an instalment of Mr. 
MacMichael’s papers on ‘The London Signs 
and their Associations.’ 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Aug. 20).—Ancient Chinese Paintings, Porcelain, &., 
Baillie Gallery. 








MUSIC 


—o—. 


SONGS AND DANCES. 


Messrs. NovELLO have sent us a number 
of songs, including three by Dr. John Blow 
and six by Sir Edward Elgar. The former 
composer flourished during the second 
half of the seventeenth century ; while the 
latter virtually belongs to the present one. 
Some musicians would have us_ believe 
that music such as that of Blow is too remote 
to be of real, living interest. His three songs, 
True Constancy, The Self-Banished, and 
Undaunted Love, are, it is true, simple, but 
we find quiet charm, freshness, and direct: 
ness in the music: it has character, and 
therefore still lives. The songs have been 
edited by Dr. W. H. Cummings, who has 
evolved from the original basses carefullv 





written accompaniments. 
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Sir Edward Elgar’s songs are very 
interesting. He too makes a direct appeal. 
His harmonies are often rich and varied, 
but few composers of the present day can 
write music in so simple, so natural a style 
as that of A Child Asleep; the expressive 
melody is supported by an accompaniment 
largely composed of common chords. In 
Twilight harmony plays a more important 

art, but there is nothing forced ; even the 
Fal telling chords, which look strange on 

aper, can be easily explained. Of The 

Diber and The Torch, folk-songs of Eastern 
Europe, paraphrased by Pietro D*Alba and 
Edward Sion (Op. 60, No. 2), the former has 
striking words, and a strong melody of chorale 
character, with dramatic touches, sup- 
ported by bold and impressive harmonies. 
‘The Torch,’ a love ballad, is exceedingly 
quaint. Was it some Golden Star ? and Oh, 
soft was the Song, both have Elgarian colour, 
but the latter is the more characteristic. 


The Morris Book. By Cecil J. Sharp and 
Herbert C. Macilwaine. Parts Il. and III. 
(Novello.)}—Part I. was published three 
years ago, and Part II. was written in answer 
to the steadily increasing demand for more 
dances of the same kind; in it twelve are 
included. Five are of the same type as 
those (with exception of ‘Morris Off’) in 
Part I. Full details of steps and hand- 
movements are given, also interesting notes 
on the tunes. Part III. has only just 

peared, and a strong proof of the value of 
tho Morris Dance as an educational instru- 
ment is its recognition by the Board of 
Education in their ‘Syllabus of Physical 
Exercises’: the dances are being intro- 
duced into elementary schools all over the 
country. Morris Dance Tunes, arranged 
for pianoforte solo, have been issued in con- 
nexion with the above-mentioned parts. 


Country Dance Tunes. Sets 1 and 2. 
Collected and arranged for Pianoforte Solo 
by Cecil J. Sharp. (Novello.)—‘ The Country 
Dance Book * was reviewed in these columns 
on May 14th (p. 591), and regret was then 
expressed that only strains, not the complete 
tunes, were given. The latter are to be 
found in these two sets. They were evi- 
dently printed separately to prevent the 
‘Dance Book’ from being too bulky. These 
tunes are delightfully fresh. It is interesting, 
by the way, to note that the opening phrases, 
in not a few instances, sound quite familiar. 
No doubt many of such melodies were un- 
consciously imitated, or even borrowed, by 
masters of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and chiefly by Haydn, Schubert, 
and Brahms. 





Kammer-Sonaten fiir Violine und Klavier 
des 17%" und 18%" Jahrhunderts. Arranged 
and edited by Alfred Moffat. (B. Schott’s 
Sthne.)—In this collection of sonatas, 
twenty in number, nineteen composers are 
represented, and of their names many are 
familiar, such as Corelli, Tartini, Veracini, 
and Leclair, though probably not the special 
sonatas selected; this is even true of 
Handel’s Sonata in ¥. Handel and Bach 
have naturally overshadowed all other 
composers of the seventeenth century and 
the first half of the eighteenth; neverthe- 
‘ess these composers wrote much clever and 
interesting music, and of them the greatest 
was Tartini. His two Sonatas in G minor 
are often played ; the one in a before us is, 
however, easier, and in a lighter vein. 
There is a Sonata in p minor by Dall* Abaco, 
who was born at Verona ten’ years before 
Bach and Handel. Dr. Riemann has pub- 
lished some of the chamber music of this 





interesting composer; twenty of his com- 
positions also appeared in a volume of the 
*“Denkmiler der Tonkunst in Bayern,’ 
edited by Adolf Sandberger as recently as 
1900. No. 7 of the present collection is by 
Mascitti, whose Allemandes for strings, 
though now forgotten, were mentioned by his 
contemporary Mattheson as models of the 
kind. r. Alfred Moffat has supplied 
able pianoforte accompaniments to all the 
sonatas from the original figured basses. 








Musical Gossip. 


In the autumn a biography of Mario, 
the great singer, written by his daughter 
Mrs. Godfrey Pearse and Mr. Frank Hird, 
will be published by Messrs. Smith and 
Elder. The book will include a portrait by 
Lord Leighton. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish before the 
end of the year a book on ‘Brahms’ by 
Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, who deals 
ony with that master's relations to 
other musicians, and analyzes all his com- 
positions; and ‘Old English Instruments 
of Music: their History and Character,’ 
by the Rev. F. W. Galpin, whose know- 
ledge of the subject is probably unequalled. 


AT Queen’s Hall last Saturday evening 
the sixteenth series of Promenade Concerts 
under the management of Mr. Robert New- 
man and the conductorship of Mr. Henry 
Wood was successfully inaugurated. The 
season will extend over ten weeks. At the 
head of Saturday’s programme stood Sir 
Edward Elgar's Overture ‘ Cockaigne* (‘In 
London Town’). This vivid and effective 
piece was “= with abundant verve by all 
concerned. The good qualities of the band 
were further displayed in the Overture to 
‘William Tell,’ Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic 
Poem ‘Danse Macabre," three movements 
from the ballet music of Moszkowski's 
‘Boabdil,’ and Tschaikowsky’s Overture 
‘1812."_ The delicacy and charm of Leone 
Sinigaglia’s ‘ Danze Piemontese No. 1' were 
fully realized; and the performance of the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn's ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was crisp and attractive. 
Mr. Fransella showed to advantage his 
skilful execution in Godard’s Suite for flute. 
The singers were Miss Esta d’Argo and 
Mr. Robert Burnett, the soprano giving an 
artistic rendering of Verdi’s, ‘ Ernani 
Involami,’ while the baritone laid full 
stress upon the sardonic humour which is 
a striking feature of Moussorgsky’s grim 
and fanciful setting of ‘ A Song of the Flea.’ 


THE season of Italian opera at the Kings- 
way Theatre will open on Thursday, 
September Ist, with a performance of 
Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiere.’ Signor de Macchi, 
who has conducted in Rome, Naples, and 
Trieste, will direct the performance, and 
also take charge of the stage management. 


For the first London Ballad Concert, to 
be held at the Albert Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, October Ist, Messrs. Boosey have 
engaged several well-known singers; and 
M. Zacharewitsch will contribute violin solos. 


Tae Sunpay Concer® Sociery will give 
concerts at Queen’s Hall on Sunday after- 
noons, from the 25th of next month to 
March 19th, 1911. The Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Wood, has been engaged for the entire series. 


THE QuEEnN’s Hatt Sympxony Concerts 
will begin on Saturday, October 22nd, and 





continue on November 5th and 22nd, Decem- 
ber 3rd, January 2lst, February 4th and 
18th, and March 4th. The Queen's Hall 
Orchestra has also been engaged. 


THE CHAPPELL Batitap Concerts will 
open at Queen’s Hall on Saturday, October 
15th. The other dates selected are October 
29th, November 12th and 26th, January 14th 
and 28th, February llth and 25th, and 
March 11th. 


THe QvEEN'’s Hatt CHorat Soormry's 
first concert of the season will take place on 
Tuesday evening, November 15th. 


MM. MESSAGER AND BrovussaN have 
settled the programme for the forthcoming 
season of the Paris Opéra. The first novel 
will be ‘ Le Miracle,’ a four-act opera by M. 
Georges Hiie, libretto by MM. Gheusi and 
Mirande. Madame Gabrielle Ferrari’s ‘ Cob- 
zar* will also be produced for the first 
time. Gluck’s ‘Orphée* will be given 
specially for M. Muratore. 


A FEW performances of Schumann’s single 
opera ‘ Genoveva’ have been recently given 
in Germany to celebrate the centenary 
of the composer's birth. The work, when 
originally produced at Leipsic, achieved only 
@ succés Seatime. Schumann’s genius was 
not of the dramatic order. Liszt, who gave 
@ performance of it at Weimar, exp 
in a letter the same opinion, but in his own 
piquant style: ‘‘Geneviéve’ est, musicale- 
ment, la sceur de ‘ Fidelio,’ mais le pistolet de 
Léonore lui manque.” 


THE widow of Ambroise Thomas has 
bequeathed to the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts a sum of money, the interest (1,200fr.) 
of which is to be divided every year between 
the young musicians admitted to the final 
competition for the Grand Prix de Rome. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon.-Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 
—@— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Beaumont and Fletcher.—Vol. VIII. The 
Woman’s Prize, The Island Princess, 
The Noble Gentleman, The Coronation, and 
The Coxcomb. Edited by A. R. Waller. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—Yet another 
volume—the eighth out of a contemplated 
set of ten—has been added to the edition 
of ‘‘Beaumont and Fletcher” which Mr. 
A. R. Waller has prepared, with the most 
scrupulous care, and the editor can now 
almost see the end of his labours. We 
have done full justice to the plan and the 
merits of the work in previous issues, and 
need only record afresh our conviction that 
it is an edition essentially for the scholar, 
and one that the scholar will welcome. But 
it has its drawbacks for any readers except 
experts. Those who want to know what 
the text of the Second Folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher looked like, with all its misprints and 
eccentricities of spelling and punctuation, 
can gratify their curiosity by turning to the 
Cambridge edition, and they can also promise 
themselves in Mr.}Waller’s notes an apparatus 
of all the textual variations. Subscribers, 
however, to this edition must be content to 
do without a commentary. Mr. Waller's 
design does not allow him to tell us anything 
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about the authorship of the plays, the sources 
of their stories, obscure constructions or 
references. He makes no attempt to com- 
ae with Mr. Bullen’s Variorum Edition ; 

is aim is to give an exact—and therefore 
necessarily archaic—text. 


Only two of the plays in this volume can 
be described as even of average merit. ‘The 
Coxcomb’ is a coarse and_loosely-knit 
comedy which has for its butt a self-made 
cuckold, a Damon of friendship who is so 
complacent towards his Pythias that he would 

ush his wife into the arms of his friend. 
“The Noble Gentleman’ is another piece 
written round the vagaries of a fool. In this 
case a disappointed courtier, bent on 
retiring to the country and dragging his 
spendthrift and faithless wife with him, is 
duped by her and her lovers into believing 
that the Court has relented, and exalted him, 
by steps almost simultaneous, to the rank of 
duke. The air of gravity he wears with his 
sham honours amuses the conspirators till 
they fear discovery; then his titles are 
stripped from him, and he is told that he 
may remain a duke so long as no one else 
knows of his rank. A riotous farce we have 
here, cynical throughout in tone, and tame 
in its conclusion. Nor is ‘ The Coronation * 
of much account, a romance in which fancy 
is allowed the most extravagant flights, and 
the idea of the concealment of royal children 
and their upbringing in ignorance of their 
birth is worked twice over with almost 
contemptuous indifference to plausibility. 

In the other two works the authors, who- 
ever they were, are shown fulfilling their 

—— function of journalists of the Eliza- 

ethan stage—seizing a topic of the moment, 
and using it artistically for public entertain- 
ment. Thus in ‘The Woman’s Prize ’— 
wherein we see a wife-tamer, named 
Petruchio by the way, meeting his match in 
@ mild-seeming bride—we have a happy 
treatment of that theme of sex-revolt which 
is as old as the days of Aristophanes, and 
still new in the days of Bernard Shaw ; while 
‘The Island Princess? makes capital, and a 
stirring story, out of the New World which 
stirred the imagination of an adventurous 
people. 

In none of these five plays are the varia- 
tions in text of a serious character. 








The Shuiler’s Child : a Tragedy in Two Acts. 
By Seumas O’Kelly. (Dublin, Maunsel & 
Co.)—This is an affecting Irish folk-drama 
turning on the sentiment of motherhood, 
and illustrating the truth that such a senti- 
ment may act just as strongly in a childless 
woman and towards an adopted child as in 
the ordinary course of nature. 


A female tramp, the ‘‘ Shuiler” of the 
title, has deserted her child and left him in 
the local workhouse. While on a visit there 
@ farmer’s wife, whose great sorrow is that 
she has no children, is taken with the sight 
of the little boy’s wan features and timidity. 
She offers to adopt the child, and both she 
and her husband, a decent and fairly prosper- 
ous man, find the little lad winding himself 
round their hearts. Then trouble enters 
their home. The child’s mother comes by 
chance, as she sings along the streets, to the 
very house in which he has obtained shelter, 
and she recognizes her son, and feels within 
herself a revival of the maternal passion. 
There also arrives on the scene a bullying 
woman-inspector of the Local Government 
Board whose duty it is to report on the 
conditions of boarded-out children. This 
official’s pedantic and fussy manner irritates 
the foster-mother into loss of temper, and she 
is threatened on this side too with the loss 
of the boy she has learnt to love. A ruse on 
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the part of the ‘‘ Shuiler ” gives her possession 
of her own child, and it looks for a time as 
though: all happiness and peace had gone out 
of the farmer’s house along with the lad, for 
Nanny, his foster-mother, mopes, and the 
farmer, @ model husband hitherto, quarrels 
with his wife over her sullenness and her 
neglect of his comfort. Moreover, they have 
become the talk of the neighbourhood, and 
he has always been proud of Nanny’s and 
his own superiority to their neighbours. 
Then the Shuiler proves better than her 
reputation. Conscious that the life of a tramp 
will be bad for her child’s weak frame, 
and bad also for his character and chances, 
she allows considerations of his interests to 
triumph over the more selfish promptings 
of maternity. She is so fond of the boy that 
she is able to part with him for his own good, 
and she risks the penalty of imprisonment, 
of which she has a horror, so that she may 
restore her child to his true home. 


Mr. Seumas O’Kelly has undoubted 
dramatic power, and he is able to lend 
interest to every-day scenes and simple 
emotions. His characters employ that 
rhythmical and highly figurative language 
which we now expect in Irish plays, but, 
notwithstanding the eloquence and ,poetic 
fancy of their speech, they give the impression 
of being real live persons. The only false note 
struck occurs in the portraiture and con- 
versation of the woman-inspector ; she is a 
caricature. 


The Japanese Dance. By Marcelle Azra 
Hincks. (Heinemann.)—Dancing in Japan 
has exercised so important an influence on 
the arts and culture of that country that it is 
surprising some historian of esthetics had 
not already attempted the sort of survey 
which Miss Hincks now supplies. Her little 
book is brief, but she has a sense of per- 
spective as well as abundant erudition. 
She has known how to systematize no less 
than how to collect her facts, and her writing 
possesses the charm of a persuasive style. 


From the remotest times the art of which 
she treats has greatly affected the national 
life of the Japanese, and to it they owe their 
drama, their theatre, and those masks which 
provoke the admiration and the envy of 
European artists. The dance in Japan has 
never been the merely mechanical, gymnastic, 
graceful thing it is to-day among most 
Western races. It has always had an 
emotional and symbolical significance, it 
has always been expressive and panto- 
mimic ; that is to say, it has been an art ; for 
as soon as you get an effort to express some- 
thing in rhythmical movements of the body, 
you are on the way to dancing as a fine art. 
Nearly all Japanese dances have an esoteric 
meaning: they explain by gesture incidents 
from history, chapters from mythology, 
scenes of folk-lore. Gesture indeed in these 
instances has become extraordinarily com- 
plex and conventional. To the European 
spectator the sleeve-waving and fan-move- 
ments and stamping of the feet are bewilder- 
ing because they seem such remote symbols 
of the feelings which they seek to express ; 
they constitute the greatest difficulty to an 
intelligent appreciation of the art. But, 
when once the technique, or, if the term 
may be used, the vocabulary, of the art is 
understood, -~ sme between the dance 
in Japan and in Europe is quickly grasped— 
& Simase that tents on - Rootes 
to look in Japanese dancing for just those 
emotional and spiritual suggestions which 
are not to be found in our own performances. 

Miss Hincks discusses Japanese dances 
under three heads—treligious, classical, and 
popular dances. Her first group covers the 


religious temple dances, which were importeg 
from China, but were developed on nationg] 
lines in Japan. They are still practised, 
and the conservatism of Japanese art js 
shown in the fact that in these dances the 
traditional postures are preserved without 
modification or change of any sort. The 
best-known religious dance of Japan is the 
Kagura, still to be seen at Mara; it tells 
how the sun-goddess refused in anger at 
one time to give her light to the world, and 
how she was propitiated by the performance 
of this very dance before her cave. The 
classical dances, called also N6 dramas, deal 
with historical or legendary incidents, and 
were and are given to the accompaniment 
of poems written centuries ago by Buddhist 
monks. Employed for the purpose of in- 
culcating Buddhist doctrine, they may be 
compared with our old ‘‘ moralities,” and 
the poems are fine examples of Japanese 
literature. They too preserve the classical 
language of Japan. These NO dramas or 
dances are acted on a stage, and are partly 
sung, partly rendered by mime-dancers and a 
chorus ; they are still performed with the 
original movements, which are stately and 
formal. As for the popular dances, these 
Miss Hincks treats according as they are 
local or general peasant dances, or as they 
have been taken over by the geishas. 
The popular dance that specially strikes 
the imagination is the Bon-odori, in which 
the peasants, forming themselves into a 
living wheel, which revolves now slowly, 
now quickly, greet the spirits of the de- 
- and as they move in ghostly 
ashion, repeating steps that are perhaps 
two thousand years old, seem to symbolize 
the unimportance of the individual and the 
—— of the race. On the geishas 

iss Hincks’s comments are interesting 
and discreet. 
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THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 20), CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Date of Saint-Evremond’s Birth—Earliest Pirated Edition of ‘Hudibras’—‘* Unecunggs ” : 
“ Ynetunga ”—Jacobite Garters—The Warden of Wadham and Matrimony—The Order of Merit 
—‘* Sweet Lavender ”—‘‘ Sorning”—The Neglected Old Father—Robert Singleton—“ Ora ”= 
‘¢ Noria ”—Burton’s ‘ Anatomy’: Quotation in Reprints. 

QUERIES :—‘ Pride and Prejudice ’—‘ Vertimmus ’—Sir John Ivory—Buddha in Christian Art—‘ The 
Diaboliad ’—Wendell Holmes and ‘N. & Q.’—Directory, c. 1660—‘‘ Usona”=U.S.A.—Trial in 
1776—Obvention Bread—‘ Arno Miscellany,’ 1784—Adling Street, Bernard’s Castle—Mazes— 
Vicars of Dartmouth—Apple Tree flowering in Autumn—Cocker—J. M. Crosby—R. Delisle— 
Seventeenth-Century Clergy—‘‘Collins”=Letter of Thanks—Lardiner at the Coronation— 
Vavasour Surname—‘‘High Days, Holidays, and Bonfire Nights” —T. Kingston—Jacob Henriquez 
and his Seven Daughters—“ If you ask for salt, you ask for sorrow ’—Storrington—‘ Blest He 
and She”—Bath and Henrietta Maria. 

REPLIES :—Inscription at Hyéres—Edward Hatton—Duchess of Palata—Amaneuus as a Christian 
Name—Sir S. Duncombe—Moses and Pharaoh’s Daughter—Chideock—Denny and Windsor 
Families—‘ Drawing-Room Ditties’—English Sepulchral Monuments—‘‘ Leap in the Dark”— 
“Denizen”: ‘‘ Foreign” : “ Stranger”—‘*The Holy Crows,” Lisbon—The King’s Butler—Red 
Lion Square Obelisk—Stone in Pentonville Road—John Brooke, Fifteenth-Century Barrister— 
“Dispense Bar”—E.1.C.’s Marine Service—Manor: Sac: Soke—China and Japan—General Haug 
—Folly—French Church Registers—Dean Alford’s Poems—Liardet—Capt. R. J. Gordon. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Hungary in the Eighteenth Century.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (August 13), CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Richard Gem—King’s ‘Classical Quotations ’"—Horses’ Names—George II. to George V.— 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Charter Restored—Verulamium—Snails as Food—Motorists as Fairies— 
St. Swithin’s Tribute—Peter Gordon, Explorer—‘* Chemineau ”—Vestris Family—Early Printing 
in Europe. 

QUERIES :—Col. Condon: Capt. Mellish—Vestments at Soissons Cathedral—Sark Bibliography— 
Viscount Courtenay—Speaker’s Chair of the Old House of Commons—Carter Family—Arch- 
deacons of Hereford—‘‘ Staple” in Place-Names—‘ Oliver Twist’ on the Stage—H. A. Major— 
Smollett’s ‘ History of England’—Rev. T. Clarke of Chesham Bois—Horses stabled in Churches 
in 1745-6—Magazine Story of a Deserter—Authors Wanted—Royal Shield of Scotland—Hawkes 
Family—Minster: Verger v. Sacristan—‘‘ King” in Place-Names—H.M.S. Avenger—Moke 
Family of Flanders. 

REPLIES :—Parish Armour—‘‘Storm in a teacup”—Myddelton: ‘‘ Dref”: ‘* Plas”—American 
Words—* Tilleul””—Ben Jonson—Sir W. Godbold—Names terrible to Children—Ansgar, Master 
of the Horse—‘‘ Yon”—J. Faber—Sir M. Philip—‘ Reverberations’—Christopher Moore— 
§. Joseph, Sculptor—E.I.C.’s Marine Service—Licence to Eat Flesh—Sleepless Arch—Authors 
Wanted—Col. Skelton—George I. Statues—Pitt’s Statue—Francis Peck—Windsor Stationmaster 
—Clergy at the Dinner Table—Door-Knocker Etiquette—Boys in Petticoats—Priors of oo 
Trinity, Aldgate—Fourth Estate—R. Sare—Thames Water Company—‘‘ Portygne ”—Sout 
African Slang—Tennyson’s ‘ Margaret ’—‘‘ Seersucker.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ F. W. Maitland ’—Reviews and Magazines—Booksellers’ Catalogues. 

















THE NUMBER for August 6, CONTAINS— 


NOTES:—S. Joseph, Sculptor—Danteiana—Richard Sare, Bookseller—Hakluyt and Bristol—‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner ’—Pitt’s Statue in Hanover Square—Thomas Coryate’s Death—Prior 
Thomas Perey—John Ranking—‘‘ Sokol” and Bohemian Physical Culture—Sweepstake as 
Surname—*' Leap in the Dark” in Parliament. 


QUERIES :—‘* Storm in a teacup ”—Rev. M. W. Peters—Col. J. B. Glegg—Edward Bull, Publisher— 
Stone in Pentonville Road—J. M. Quérard—Writers on Music—Sir 8. Duncombe—Dickens on 
Royal Humane Society—Abp. Montaigne—Authors Wanted—Amaneuusas Christian Name—The 
Sleepless Arch—Christopher Moore—‘‘ Portygne”—Bp. E. Wetenhall—Sir John Wilson—John 
Worthen—Sir John Alleyn: Dame Etheldreda Alleyn—David Hughson—Corio Arms—‘ The Case 
Altered ’—Friendless Wapentake—‘ Erlkinigs Tochter ’—Pearson Family. 

REPLIES :—Thames Water Company—Nelson’s Birthplace—Barabbas a Publisher—Authors Wanted 
—‘*Merluche ”—Col. Skelton—‘ Tilleul ”—*‘ Quilt ”—Snuff-box Inscription—Sir W. B. Rush— 
Strettell-Utterson—Paris Family—Sir Matthew Philip—‘ Drawing-Room Ditties’—Tennyson’s 

Margaret ’—Knapp Family—Garrick’s Version of ‘Romeo and Juliet ’—Moses and Pharaoh’s 
Daughter—Pigeon-houses in the Middle Ages—‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’—E. Hatton—Stones 
in Early Village Life—‘Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative ’—Garibaldi and his Flag—Cowes Family 
—Circle of —Market Day—Goldsmith and Hackney—George I. Statues—Queen Katherine 
Parr—Duchess of Palata. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ edited by Greg—‘‘ The Little Guides.” 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of RAMBLES IN SURREY, by 
the Rev. J. OC. COX, LL.D. and MARK 
TWAIN'S SPEECHES, with Introduction by 
W. D. HOWELLS. 
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OHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND IN PREPARATION 
UPS AND DOWNS OF A WANDERING LIFE. 


By WALTER SEYMOUR. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE AMELIE, Last Queen of the French, 1782-1866. 


With some Account of the Principal Personages at the Courts of Naples and France in her Time, and of the Careers of her Sons and Daughters. By C. C. DYSON, Author 


of ‘Madame de Maintenon.’ Illustrated from Photographs of her Neapolitanand Sicilian Homes, Portraits of Herself and Family, and other Personages famous in the History 
of France. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GLIMPSES OF EAST AFRICA AND ZANZIBAR. 


By ETHEL YOUNGHUSBAND. With 58 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SICILIAN WAYS AND DAYS. 


By LOUISE CAICO. An Interesting and truly Descriptive Work of Sicilian Peasant and Provincial Life, Manners and Customs. The Authoress has had exception, 
facilities for studying the Rural Life and Customs of the People. With 128 unique Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
LE DUC DE MORNY, the Brother of an Emperor and the Maker of an Empire. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEER. English Version by BRYAN O’DONN L, M.A, With numerous Portraits of the Celebrities of that Period. This Work is based upon 
Family Papers and the Archives of the French Home Office. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FARTHEST WEST: Life and Travel in the United States. 


By O. REGIE ALD ENOCE, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Andes and the Amazon,’ ‘ Peru,’ ‘ Mexico,’ &c. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs and a Map, 
my Svo, 15s. net. 


BRITTANY TO WHITEHALL: Life of Louise Renee de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, 


4 Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of ‘ French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century,’ ‘Mother of Czars,’ ‘Queen and Cardinal,’ ‘Quaker and Courtier.’ With 
Photogravure Portrait and other rare Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MADAME DU BARRY. 


By EDMOND and JULES DE GONCOURT. With Photogravure Portrait and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


D’ORSAY; or, The Complete Dandy. 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHO Author of ‘Charles Dickens and his Friends,’ ‘Canterbury,’ &c. With Photogravure Portrait and numerous other Portraits, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF SOCIETY. 


By CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM (“ Marmaduke” of Truth). With numerous Portiaits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ALBERT PULITZER. 


By his Son WALTER PULITZER. With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


PONIES, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


By GBaue TOWNEND BARTON, M.RB.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Terriers: their Points and Management.’ With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy vo, 
&. . net. 


THE MAGIC OF SPORT: Mainly Autobiographical. 


By NAT GOULD. With Photogravure Portrait and over 50 Illustrations of notable Sportsmen, Horses, and Places. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. English Versionby BRYAN O’DONNELL, M.A. With 34 Portraits of the Beauties of that Period. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: The Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. 


By HENRI DE WEINDEL. English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With Photogravure and 44 other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


BELGIUM, ITS KINGS, KINGDOM AND PEOPLE. 


By JOHN DE COURCY MACDONNELL, Author of ‘ King Leopold II: His Rule in Belgium and the Congo,’ &c. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: from the Reign of Louis XV. to the Second Empire. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. English Version by BRYAN O’DONNELL, M.A. _ This work contains material from recently discovered documents, now made 
public for the first time. With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


KING RENE D’ANJOU AND HIS SIX QUEENS. 


By EPGOUMESE STALEY, Author of ‘The Dogaressas of Venice,’ ‘ edies of the Medici,’ &c. 
128. 6d. ne 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906. 


RACHEL CHALLICE, Author of ‘Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,’ and Collaborator in the ‘ Historians’ History of the World.’ With 30 Illustrations. 
my 8vo, 158. net. 


PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT AND HER TIMES. 


By B. C. HARDY, Author of ‘ The Princesse de Lamballe.’ With Photogravure and other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ETON MEMORIES. 


By an OLD ETONIAN. With 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY. 


By MARY EB. HUDDY. With 4 Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. New Edition. 


ECHOES OF WHISTLER. 


By LOUIS C. ALEXANDER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


JOHN LONG'S LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 











With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits. Demy §v0, 




















THE TENDER PASSION M. E. Francis | THE UNWEDDED BRIDE WiiiaM R. CULLEN 
A BORDER SCOURGE Bertram Mitrorp | THE RELENTLESS GODS ETHEL Durr-Fyre 
RANCHER CARTERET Harotp Binpioss | SAMUEL, THE SEEKER Upton SINCLAIR 
THE WIFE OF COLONEL HUGHES Hvusert Watss | TO JUSTIFY THE MEANS By a PEER 
HYPOCRITES AND SINNERS Viotet TwEeEDAaLe | THE DUPLICATE DEATH A. C. Fox-Daviss 
THE PURPLE BUTTERFLY Mrs. Henry Tirretr | MISS ARBUTHNOT ‘© HAVREN 

A GIRL OF TO-DAY L. T. Meave| THE MODEL IN GREEN Harry TIGHE 
A SEALED VERDICT Lawrence L. Lyncu | THE SUPREME POWER MasBEL KATHERINE PHILLIPS 
THE TEST Jane Apams' THE CAREER OF FREDA G. Russet. BEARDMORE 

JOHN LONG, Lrp., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London 
oo eet 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to“ THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 


Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and Mr. JOHN MENZI&S, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 20, 1910. 
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